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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


5 len strangely widespread shipping strike has been the 

most remarkable event of the weck. Ostensibly the 
strike is against a reduction of wages, and if this were the 
whole cause it would be impossible to withhold sympathy 
from the men. But the reduction had been already agreed 
to and there is no excuse for those men who having made a 
bargain through their duly appointed representatives 
are now breaking their word. Obviously if this kind of 
strike sueceeds a very heavy blow indeed will be dealt 
at Trade Unionism. Trade Unionism has won its way to 
high repute and the whole system of collective bargaining 
is unquestioningly accepted by the modern employer. 
But this acceptance postulates that when a Trade Union 
executive has made a bargain, that bargain shall be 
regarded as a sacred contract until by means of due 
notice and negotiation it has been replaced by another. 
Whether strikers who throw over their own officials 
win or lose, Trade Unions are bound to suffer. 

* * * * 

We have written at length in our second leading article 
about the revolutionary influences which are at the back 
of the strike. As we have said, we are not at all inclined 
to take the cry of revolution too seriously, but unquestion- 
ably the majority of men who are led into an irregular 


strike are dupes and have no suspicion of the uses to which 
a few firebrands wish to put their innocent compliance. 
The Trade Unions themselves have this matter in their own 
keeping. They have the power to end the danger to- 
morrow if only they have the will and the courage. The 
very nature of the seaman’s calling makes it exceptionally 
easy to trade upon his feelings. In our opinion the seamen 
of the Merchant Service have becn abominably treated 
in the past. The great wealth of this country has been 
built up upon its foreign trade, and in the past the men in 
the ships, the men who carried the goods, were too often 
treated like dogs which are given small tubs for kennels, 
The foreparts of too many cargo ships have been cramped 
and uncomfortable beyond words; naval officers, who 
have been trained to regard the habitability of a ship as 
one of the chief influences in efficiency, have often expressed 
horror at the quarters in which merchant seamen were 
housed, 
” * * % 

Sea life is both hard and dangerous, and = whea 
sympathy is quite rightly given to miners and others who 
follow notoriously dangerous trades it is too often for- 
gotten— presumably because these things are out of sight — 
that other indispensable servants of all our industry have 
been shabbily treated. In recent shipbuilding, we gladly 
admit, there have been great improvements, but justice 
will not be done until the whole trade is overhauled and 


all reputable shipowners give continuity of employment 
to their seamen. In the present depression, however, 
it is probably true that there was nothing for it but to 
reduce wages. In July the National Maritime Board 
agreed to a reduction in wages of £1 a month. The 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s: Union struggled against the 
reduction, but accepted it as inevitable. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, the President of that Union, has long been 
marked down by extremists for a grand attack when a 
suitable occasion arose, as they dislike his “ patriotism ” 
and his uncompromising defence of sober and even 
Conservative doctrines. They accuse him of being hand 
in glove with the employers, and of being ‘* worse than a 


ig 
capitalist.” 
* * * * 

Those of our readers who know Mr. Havelock Wilson 
will have formed a very different impression of the man. 
He has never spared himself in fighting for the rights of 
the seaman; he has won countless victories by reason, 
persuasion and force of character, and the courage and 
unfaltering energy with which he carries on his work, 
though he has for years been a cripple, makes one of the 
most inspiring examples we know of the conquest of 
will and character over physical weakness. 

** * x * 

The attempt to overthrow Mr. Havelock Wilson and 
his Union began about a fortnight ago, when Mr. Walsh 
(the President of the Seamen’s Union at Sydney) and Mr. 
Johannsen incited British seamen arriving at Sydney to 
repudiate the agreement which had been made on their 
behalf at home. A general strike at the Australian ports 
was soon in preparation. Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister 
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of the Commonwealth, took swift action. He issued a 
proclamation declaring operative certain clauses of the 
Immigration Act which authorize the deportation of 
persons convicted of offences against the public interest. 
Next, Mr. Bruce telegraphed to the State Premiers, 
pointing out that it was intolerable that Australians 
should try to dictate wages and conditions in a British 
industry, and incidentally he appealed to Englishmen to 
compare their conditions with the conditions of constant 
strike, unemployment and riot which had been brought 
about by extremist leadership in Australia. 
* * * * 

Never faltering, Mr. Bruce then proceeded to put 
through legislation for the establishment of a Common- 
wealth police force to carry out the orders of the Central 
Government. After heated debates he succeeded in 
passing this legislation, but he has found in Mr. Lang, the 
Labour Prime Minister of New South Wales, the most 
considerable of his opponents. Mr. Lang describes the 
Deportation Act as “ the most iniquitous ever passed,” and 
he has plainly said that he will not allow the officials of his 
State to be called upon to deport any political or industrial 
leaders. That shows the significance, if not the necessity, 
of Mr. Bruce’s creation of special police. Summonses 
have been served on Mr. Walsh and Mr. Johannsen to 
appear before the Deportation Board on Thursday, and 
when we go to press we are still without information as to 
the result. It may be that an order for deportation if it 
is granted will be met by an appeal, and the matter will 
then have to be taken to the High Court. 

* * * * 

The strike has spread to South Africa and New Zealand 
and it has been felt here specially at Southampton and 
Avonmouth. The Port of London has been less affected. 
Behind all this there are, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
minds which are working for general chaos in the ultimate 
interests of an international unity about some impossible 
doctrine. The Trade Unions, we repeat, can end the 
danger quickly if they will. They have to choose between 
sober leaders like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Clynes, 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas and fanatics who will lead them 
into a morass, peopled by the demons of war, suffering, and 
want. The extremists are fewer and much less powerful 
than they seem. Many events of the week show that the 
united front of which the dreamers dream is not really 
possible. The recent Socialist conferences have hardly 
been able to agree upon any single common principle, and 
both in France and Germany the Communists have been 
rebuffed. Mr. A. J. Cook has visited Berlin and, as we 
learn from the Morning Post, has scolded the Socialists 
there for their backwardness, but did not get at all an 
encouraging reception. In France the Confédération 
Générale du Travail has just banned the Communists. 

* * * * 

Germany, in reply to the French Note on the Pact of 
Security, has accepted the invitation to take part in a 
legal conference. That is a distinct point to the good. The 
Notes which have been exchanged could not have served 
a more useful purpose than to bring the British, French, 
Belgian, Italian and German legal experts together at the 
same table. When the lawyers have done their work it 
should be possible for the Foreign Ministers to decide 
whether the legally clarified proposals are capable of 
adjustment and reconciliation. We cannot profess extreme 
hopefulness. In our opinion it was natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable, that Germany should object to the passages 
in the French Note in which France, apparently with the 
-onsent of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, said (1) that the Pact 
zannot in any way modify the guarantees provided in the 
Treaty of Peace, and (2) that France must be entitled, 
without resorting to arbitration, to decide whether 


Germany is the aggressor and to take immediate action 
against her. 
a * - * 

Of course, there is something in the French retort, 
* Well, do not commit any aggression and there will be 
no trouble.” But actually that argument is not quite 
good enough. It begs the whole question. As regards 
the first point about the continuation of the guarantees 
under the Peace Treaty Germany has a patent grievance, 
though it is not possible to see exactly how it can be 
removed. In effect the Germans say, “* You invite us to 
join the League * on equal terms,’ but really there is no 
kind of equality so long as the guarantees last. We are 
disarmed and part of our country will be occupied for 
many years to come. We shall be in a state of tutelage, 
and it is absurd to say that we shall really be an equal 
dealing with equals.” 

* * * * 

It may be said, “ Surely, the plain solution is to revise 
the Peace Treaty.” But Germany knows periectly well 
that France will not dream of consenting to that. She 
ought to remember that Great Britain is compelled by the 
circumstances to act with France. If Germany is wise she 
will trust to us to do all that we can to help her, but she 
cannot expect us to do what is physically impossible. 
Much the best and most hopeful course is for her to join 
the League as soon as possible. She will then have 
countless opportunities of impressing the world with her 
‘ase whenever it is reasonable and just. We have men- 
tioned the dangers to Germany, but it can hardly be 
denied there are also dangers to Great Britain in the form 
of new commitments if the Pact should be adopted. On 
the whole we feel that our obligations under the Covenant 
are enough for us to bear, and that if we consent to new 
commitments they should be, as it were, only an imple- 
menting of the Covenant and not commitments entirely 


new in kind. 
x * * x 


The Council of the League of Nations met on Wednes- 
day, and next week the Assembly will reopen. No ques- 
tion which affects Great Britain is at the moment attracting 
more attention than the problem of Mosul, involving as it 
does the boundary between Iraq and Turkey. As the 
matter was referred to the League, the League has to 
decide, and it is a misunderstanding of the whole situation 
to talk as though there were a possibility of direct negotia- 
tion between Great Britain and Turkey. The Report 
presented to the League by the Boundary Commission is 
a laborious document which goes back into the dim and 
distant past and incidentally provides a map illustrating 
Xenophon’s Retreat! The sense of the Report, as we 
have already explained, is that the best destiny for the 
extremely mixed population of Mosul would be to become 
part of Iraq if Iraq could obtain the benefits of the 
British mandate for twenty-five years more; but that if 
Iraq cannot obtain this guarantee of stability Mosul 
strictly ought to be handed back to Turkey, 

* « * * 

If the League should decide to give Mosul to Turkey, 
Great Britain, it is safe to say, would not contemplate 
the possibility of continuing the mandate for Iraq, which 
under the present arrangement will end in August, 
1928. It seems most likely that the League will 
invite Great Britain to take on the mandate for twenty- 
five years more. That, of course, presupposes the consent 
of King Feisal. Here is a divided interest for us. Nobody 
wants to throw Iraq back into a state of chaos and expose 
her to extreme external danger; but, on the other 
hand, we cannot afford unnecessary expenditure—if a 
considerable expenditure would really be required. We 
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should like to have more light on this matter of expense, 
which is extremely important. 
* * * * 

It has been decided to resume full diplomatic relations 
with Mexico. The failures of Mexican Governments to 
protect British subjects and to compensate them for losses 
were long a cause of tension, but the summary expulsion 
of Mr. Cummins, the British diplomatic representative, 
made any continuance of diplomatic relations impossible. 
Matters have improved since General Calles became Pre- 
sident—so much indeed that the resumption of rela- 
tions is quite justifiable. It is to be hoped that the present 
Mexican Government will do all that honour and credit 
require. But, of course, Englishmen whose commercial 
and financial interests in Mexico are considerable will not 
declare that the new pudding is good until they have 
tasted it. All one can say is that the restoration of 
diplomatic relations will make it possible for commerce to 
go on as before if Mexico has the wisdom to make it worth 
while. 

* 4 * * 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that the British Chamber of Commerce 
and the China Association, at a full meeting on Monday, 
passed a resolution in favour of giving prompt effect to 
the decisions of tire Washington Conference and in favour 
of Chinese representation on the Municipal Council. 
The resolution has been published throughout China 
and is an important indication of the desire of the British 
community that Chinese national aspirations should be 
very sympathetically treated. We sincerely hope that 
this action will do something to dispel the mistaken 
Chinese belief that Englishmen desire to keep China 
in a position of international inferiority. Meanwhile 
we hear of no progress being made with the Judicial 
Inquiry into the Shanghai riots. We earnestly urge 
the Government to prove to China by their acts that 
they are not merely ready but anxious to satisfy every 
Chinese demand that is reasonable. We are convinced 
that many misunderstandings could be quickly removed. 
Great Britain is not in any sense the enemy of China, 
and it is preposterous that misinterpretations should 
be allowed to hold the ficld a moment longer than they 
need. We still wish that some public man of eminence, 
like Sir John Jordan, who is known and trusted by the 
Chinese, could be sent quickly to China to express British 
sympathy with the good aspects of the national movement, 

* * * * 

It has become fairly clear that relations have not 
been easy between Marshal Lyautey and Marshal Pétain 
and that the plans for the French campaign in Morocco 
have been impeded, as always happens under such 
conditions. Marshal Lyautey is at present in France, 
and it seems to be the wish of the French Government 
that he shoukl stay there while Marshal Pétain takes 
over control in Morocco to an extent which was im- 
possible while Marshal Lyautey was still acting as 
Resident-General. Marshal Lyautey may have allowed 
military affairs in Morocco to pass too much into the 
hands of a clique, but he deserves to be treated with the 
utmost respect and gratitude, for no Frenchman has 
been a more sagacious or more successful adminis- 
trator of a colony. 

* * * * 

The late Herr Hugo Stinnes, who inherited a substantial 
business, and was a fairly prominent industrialist in 
Germany during the War, burst later into a glare of fame 
as by far the greatest manufacturing and commercial 
magnate on the Continent. He controlled vast “ verti- 
eal” and ‘ horizontal’’ combinations in the metal and 
shipping trades, banks and newspapers in Germany and 


Austria. German politics centred in economics and he 
was said to hold politicians in the hollow of his hand, 
though he was not a man comparable to Dr. Rathenau, 
The weight of his affairs crushed him, and he died com- 
paratively young. He had used inflation to his advan- 
tage: rapid and successful stabilization threw his affairs 
into confusion. A combination of banks is trying to 
administer them, apparently with some success, though 
they began by accusing his son of withholding assets. 
Amid the confusion of details we see a strange comment 
on the praise that we used to hear of German banking 
enterprise as more helpful than ours to traders. We 
see them now fighting for their pre-War domination 
rather than helping. Here,on the contrary, every sorely 
tried industrialist is deeply grateful to his bankers, and 
our wonder is how long our banks will be able to go on 
helping as they do. 
% * * * 


We welcome the promotion of a system of underground 
goods railways for London. The convenience of the 
existing passenger railways is enormous and the benefit 
they confer on the streets by keeping at any moment 
some thousands of travellers out of the congestion above 
is immense. And yet there has always been some 
absurdity in packing human beings for transit underground 
while goods enjoyed the.fresh air. There will be saving 
of time, labour, breakages and congestion of the streets 
and bridges if trucks arriving, say, at a North London 
goods station can be lowered directly on to rails of the 
same gauge and conveyed to Nine Elms or Bricklayers’ 
Arms, and there raised to the level of the Southern lines. 
Even greater advantages may be gained by connecting 
the docks with the railway stations. The Post Office 
will have access to the system and presumably parcels 
and mail-bags will be carried by contract. We are 
thankful that private enterprise steps in before the 
State took our money for this purpose, though we must 
admit that the Post Ollice has shown some enterprise, 
probably unprofitable, in constructing its parcels tubes. 

* * + * 


The annual meeting of the British Association began 
last week at Southampton. The range of subjects dealt 
with in the numerous sections is so vast that a fair 
summary is impossible. We have written elsewhere of 
Professor Horace Lamb’s presidential address. The 
Association has been strikingly successful in gathering 
together the latest pioneers to address it on their recent 
discoveries, for instance the Canadian doctors who dis- 
covered the virtue of insulin, the English scientists 
who have caught the cancer germ, and the anthropologist 
who dug up the Galilee skull which was itself present. 
These matters of supreme topical interest were a scasoning 
thrown into the mass of admirable theorizing which as 
usual reached the standard that has made these meetings 
famous throughout the world. In the discussion of evolu. 
tion and anthropology Professor Flinders Petrie spoke 
of an African discovery of civilized human beings far more 
ancient than the Neanderthal man. Our self-importance 
is daily chastened by the history of the race and where 
the Universe is brought under review the works of man 
seem insignificant. Yet very wisely the Association takes 


count of every move in human progress. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
August 6th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
71; ; on Thursday week 101} ; a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on ‘Thursday 89} ; on Thursday 
week 893; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Thursday 76}; on Thursday week 76jxd.; a year 
ago 77}xd. 
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OF THE DAY 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
FRANCE 


TOPICS 


THE DEBT 


FEXHERE seems to be the maximum of confusion and 
| misunderstanding in regard to the essential issues 
connected with the French Debt. In the first place, 
though the talks between M. Caillaux and Mr. Churchill 
have been called “a settlement,” they were in fact 
nothing but preliminary negotiations. All they amounted 
to were amicable conversations and an agreement on 
M. Caillaux’s part to submit to his Government certain 
proposals in the hope that they might prove acceptable. 
The French Finance Minister was not a plenipotentiary. 
He was not even a Minister empowered to settle on certain 
fixed lines. He was only an emissary sent to test the 
ground and to find out what were our bed-rock terms. 
The French Cabinet and Chamber have a perfect right 
to say, “* Oh, this will never do.” 

But that is not all. Though Mr. Churchill was told by 
the Cabinet that he might still further reduce the immense 
previous reduction on our legal and just rights (£30,000,000 
a year reduced to £20,000,000, and then further reduced 
to £12,500,000) there would have been no finality even if 
the French had said, ** Done with you.” Our offer was 
conditional on the French ultimately giving to us the benefit 
of any terms negotiated by them with the Americans. We 
tried to prevent a situation in which the Americans would 
be in a position to say to France, “* You can and must pay 
us in full since you have got such easy terms from England. 
Those benefits bar you from pleading incapacity to pay.” 

Therefore we demanded a_ sort of “ most favoured 
nation ” clause. In effect we said to France, “ Follow the 
example of Belgium—go to the Americans and settle the 
payment of your debt with them. We promise that we 
will not ask you for more than they do.” Unfortunately, 
however, the British Government, in the official statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, turned the arrange- 
ment upside down. Though it was not so in fact, they 
made it look like a plan for somehow forcing the hand of 
America, and rendering it necessary for Washington to be 
as generous as, or, as they would put it, as foolish as we 
were. We do not, of course, suggest for a moment that the 
State Department or the Treasury is so muddle-headed as 
to take this view. The able diplomats and financiers 
who control those great offices, no doubt, understand 
quite well what happened. The American Press, how- 
ever, with few exceptions, was stampeded by the sugges- 
tion that we were trying to dictate to the United States, 
or, at any rate, were conspiring with France to extort 
concessions! Really we were only following out the 
main principle adopted by the Americans. That 
principle was, and is, that a debt is a debt, and that it 
can only be properly met by repayment. Understandings 
with other nations entered into by a debtor nation are 
irrelevant—unless, of course, the debtor nation in effect 
goes bankrupt and declares that it must make a com- 
position with its creditors. When Mr. Baldwin was in 
Washington he very rightly did not tell the Americans that 
we could not pay them because we could not get other 
nations to pay us. Talk of that kind he knew cither 
would be irrelevant or would be a declaration of in- 
solvency. He had come to pay, and he only asked “* How 


will you take it?” 

The Americans, if they think the matter out, will see 
thet we have in reality done nothing whatever to prevent 
them saying to France, “* We must ask you not to bring 
in the British or any negotiations between them and you. 


All that is nothing to us. The British did not make your 
failure up to date to pay them a ground for indulgence, 
nor must you make any proposals you have. extracted 
from them a factor in our arrangement. Debts are 
debts. Remember further that if you are to be allowed 
to bring in outside considerations, so must we. If a 
man makes a composition with his creditors, they rightly 
insist on controlling his actions, and on knowing how, 
why and where he is spending his money. If you pay 
us what we tell you we will accept as a full discharge, 
there is no more to be said. In that case it would be an 
impertinence to cross-question you. If, however, you go 
into external considerations, we shall have to ask, (1) 
Why do you maintain so great an Army? (2) Why are 
you engaged in what seem to us to be expensive Imperial- 
istic schemes in Syria and in Morocco? (3) Why have 
you lent money to the Little Entente to be spent on 
military preparations? (4) Why did you engage in 
action so costly and so risky as the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the attempt to break up the German Emipire 
by inciting, or, at any rate, favouring, insurgency in 
the Rhineland ? ” 

That, in plain terms, is the American position. We do 
not presume to challenge it. But surely we may say in 
effect, “‘ You most properly claim the right to deal with 
France without asking our consent. Similarly we have 
a right to deal with her without asking yours. You cannot 
forbid us to say what we are now saying to France, 
‘Come to terms with America, and we will ask you no 
more than she does. As you are richer and less highly 
taxed than we are, you surely cannot complain of our 
saying this.” 

We have only one word to add. How was it that when 
we were sketching our very generous proposals to France, 
we did not ask for an assurance that the money we re- 
mitted, i.e., our money, should not be spent in raising 
huge armies of black soldiers, and on loans for armaments 
to the minor allies of France in the North and East of 
Europe ? 


~ 


J. Str. Loe STRacney. 


THE REDS 


: oe extremist movements of Labour are like a 

heath fire. The fire seems to be extinguished and 
the fire beaters are ready to put on their coats and go 
home when some favouring breeze fans up smouldering 
embers and the fire starts off again. Since the War 
the vicissitudes of industrial agitation have followed 
almost exactly the course of a heath fire. The 
period of calm after the War during which men were 
waiting to see if a New Jerusalem would really be built 
in England’s green and pleasant land was suceceded 
by a really dangerous-looking movement when it seemed 
possible that Labour might try to organize itself on the 
Russian model and start soviets destined to expand 
eventually into instruments of domination. This move- 
ment died away, thanks to the extraordinarily effective 
though unconscious propaganda which was supplied by 
Russia herself. The British handworkers learnt 
about what was happening in Russia the less they liked 
the look of it. Soon Bolshevism became a word of 
derision. It is impossibie to follow all the ups and 
downs which are within common memory, and we may 
pass to the tremendous victory for Conservatism at 
the last General Election. Anybody might have been 
excused at that moment for believing that British Labour 
had put revolutionary ideas behind it for at least a 
gencration. It is true that Labour poiled five million 
votes more than at the previous election, but very few 
of those votes were cast in the hope of introducing Com- 
munism into this country, Yet now, when nothing in 


short 


more 
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particular has happened to put new heart into Com- 
munism, or even into what we may be allowed to call 
ordinary extremism, we sce on all sides signs of a con- 
certed working of the extremist elements. The fire 
has burst out again. 

Of course it must be watched and the people who 
chiefly ought to do the watching are the members of 
the Trade Unions themselves. It is their house which 
is being threatened. When we are asked if we think 
there is any danger of revolution in this country we 
have to answer * No” in one sense but ‘* Yes” in another. 
The vast majority of British hand-workers have a really 
wonderful balance of mind; they have plenty of horse 
sense; and though, being naturally curious, they are 
willing to play with new ideas for a time, they always 
shrink at the last from any act which is dangerously 
speculative, unfair or morbidly class-conscious. Their 
instincts are always for making good the ground they 
have won rather than for risking it in a wild attempt 
to overwhelm the enemy while they leave their own 
bases unguarded. Even if there should be revolution 
here it would not follow the lines of a Russian or French 
revolution, There would be no Committee of Public 
Safety, no Cheka, because Englishmen even when 
excited or panic-stricken are not cruel. One of the 
most fortunate gifts of the British public is toleration, 
a feeling that “live and Iet live” is one of the best 
rules of life. On the other hand, the lessons of history 
forbid us to say that danger does not exist. When men 
who have seized power find their position and their 
lives threatened they will do in fear what they never 
would have done when in possession of their full senses. 
Nor is it enough to say that revolutionaries are harmless 
because they are few. In every great revolution it 
was the minority (whether they were enthusiasts who 
were right or fanatics who were wrong) who led a docile 
and unimaginative army of followers, 

The spirit of Red Internationalism is probably no more 
popular in this country to-day than it was immediately 
after what may be called the great revelation of what 
Sovict rule in Russia really meant. Yet the Reds are 
sleepless. They know that they cannot establish Red 
Internationalism until they have made a deep impression 
upon every country in Europe. And it is precisely the 
tolerant, easy-going, humorous outlook upon life which 
we have described as being particularly British that 
exasperates the Communists of Russia. They are quite 
right in thinking that Great Britain is by far the stoutest 
enemy of Communism and that if the British could 
only be set sliding down the slippery slope every other 
European nation might easily follow. The present Red 
methods are very subtle, and as they have many of 
the characteristics of a forlorn hope they must be 
reckoned on the whole as remarkably successful. For 
the time being all thought of a grand attack has been 
abandoned ; the method is rather to penetrate the 
mass of British solidity and stolidity by delusive or even 
invisible methods. It is the strategy of the “ cell.” 
The idea is for Communists to join the Trade Unions 
and indeed any Labour organization and when safely 
inside to try to seduce all the members from their 
allegiance. The noxious influence may spread outwards 
from the tiniest of cells. 

The British Empire to-day presents a spectacle of 
what can be done in this way. Shipping is being held 
up not only in Australia and South Africa, but also in 
sritish ports by strikes which are in themselves a revolu- 
tion against Trade Union authority. Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Johannsen, who have planted themselves in Australia, 
have sueceeded in inducing British seamen to strike 


against the terms which their own executive signed 


on their behalf. Mr. Shinwell is prominent in doing 
the same disservice to Trade Unionism at home. The 
break up of British Trade Unionism as we know it is, 
of course, one of the chief objects of Red Internationalism, 
because the whole constitution of our Trade Unionism 
is based on democracy and the Reds hate democracy 
worse than anything on earth. The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat which they desire to establish is just 
a tyranny like any other of those tyrannies of 
which civilized men have gradually rid themselves. It 
bears what is naturally a more attractive name to the 
Proletariat, but there is no other difference. In essence 
it is as wicked and unjust as the oppression of any other 
tyrant, whether a monarch or a feudal baron or a slave- 
owner. 

Mr. Cook, the secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
has perhaps more excuse than most Labour leaders 
for having a swelled head, as he firmly believes that he 
has achieved a tremendous victory over the British 
Government and that only energy is needed to organize 
a much greater and a permanent victory for one class 
over all the other classes. Both he and Mr. Wheatley 
profess to be making ready for a kind of civil war which 
they assume will come when the nine months’ truce 
in the coaltields is ended. ‘ We are preparing a Com- 
missariat department,” says Mr. Cook; “1 am going 
to set up a fund to buy grub so that when the struggle 
comes, and indeed before it comes, we shall have that 
grub distributed in the homes of our people. When 
the time comes we shall be ready.” Well, other people 
besides Mr. Cook’s immediate friends have homes and also 
a right to grub. He will discover, if he really makes 
it necessary to have it proved to him, that other classes 
and interests are capable of organizing themselves 
against starvation and the threats of extinction. From 
this point of view the nine months’ truce seems to us 
to be a real help towards enlightenment. The nation 
has time to think the whole matter over and to judge 
the issue so that there will be no obscurity when it is 
taken up again. <A reconstruction of the mining mdustry 
by constitutional means will be offered, and if Labour 
is so mad as to prefer war there will no longer be any 
tendency among the public to feel, as they felt a few 
weeks ago, that in looking at once to their own safety 
they might be sacrificing a deserving class of workers 
who had genuine grievances. 

In China, again, the Reds are using the perfectly 
natural aspirations of the Chinese towards nationalism 
as a weapon to hit Great Britain as the stoutest enemy 
of Communism. It is convenient enough for the Chinese 
at the moment to work hand in hand with the Russian 
Reds, particularly in Canton, but in the long run no 
common ground will be found. For there is nothing 
in the traditions or the mental habits of the Chinese 
which links them at any point to the Slav ideologues, 
Nevertheless, the cells are safely inserted and occupied 
in China just as in Australia and South Africa and Great 
Britain. The question is whether British Labour leaders 
are going to be so foolish as to allow these cells to multiply 
and expand. The doctrine of the United Front, which 
is making some headway among Socialists here, is a 
rashness of the very kind that ought to be studiously 
avoided. To allow the Third or Red International to 
join up with the Amsterdam or Yellow International 
would be to mistake the process of swallowing for the 
process of fusion. The so-called Two-and-a-half Inter- 
national has so far failed to bridge the gulf between 
the Second International of Amsterdam and the Third 
International of Moscow, but the attempt will be repeated 
and other ways and means will be tried. Perhaps we 
shall hear more about this at the Trade Union Congress 
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at Scarborough next week. If so, the Congress may be 
a critical one. Even though it may again in form spurn 
the Communists and may repudiate recent attempts 
to tamper with the Navy, Army and the Air Force, it 
may in practice make life much more diflicult for demo- 
cracy. It will certainly do so if it opens doors to Red 
foreign Internationalists who—especially the Slavs— 
are much cleverer than the slow-thinking British at 
making the most of an opportunity. That is one of the 
chief dangers; the cells are generally made to look quite 
harmless. Most of the seamen, for instance, who have 
been induced to strike have not the least conception 
—for they are loyal and simple men—that they are 
being used in the hope of cracking the foundation of 
the British Commonwealth of nations. More likely 
they think that they are merely “ larning ” Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, who made what they think was a bad bargain 
for them. 

We would sum up the situation by saying that there 
is not very much fire but that the amount of smoke 
shows the danger of fire over an unusually wide area. 
Communists and non-Communist extremists have become 
brother incendiaries. Who is to put out the fire? 
This is much less the duty of the Government than of 
the Trade Unions. The cases are rare in which a prose- 
cution for sedition would be successful or would be useful 
even if it were successful. The fact to be emphasized 
is that a definite attempt by a comparatively few ener- 
getic and determined men is being made to subvert 
the Trade Unions from their proper functions and from 
their original purpose. Will not the executives of the 
Trade Unions see to this matter? Will they not at 
last pull themselves together and speak with a force 
and boldness equal to that of the Reds ? 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 

W HES men of the nineteenth century looked upon the 

triumphs that science had achieved—new modes 
of travel and communication, new medicines, new fires, 
new lamps, discoverics and inventions of a thousand 
kinds—they were apt to feel very well satisfied with their 
own age and extravagantly hopeful for posterity. They 
seemed to have initiated a period in which man should 
gain complete dominion over nature and prosperity and 
ease should be universal. Such was the respect paid to 
science that sometimes it would be treated as though it 
were the final standard of truth, the arbiter in questions 
of religion and metaphysics, politics and art. Some 
scientists, flushed with their success, were willing to 
pontificate upon any subject that might crop up. It was 
not that they took all human knowledge for their pro- 
vince ; the complexity of science was already so great 
that specialization was necessary, and a physicist might 
know nothing at all of biology or even of chemistry. But 
they took it for granted that they were qualified, in the 
name of science, to pronounce judgment upon life. 

It was natural (as Professor Horace Lamb pointed out 
in his presidential address to the British Association) that 
some sort of reaction should set in. Men reasoned in this 
fashion: “ Well, you have given us material comforts, 
you have made us lazier and, in a sense, better fed. 
But are we the happier for it? Is there less anguish and 
disease of soul amongst us ? You have given us machines 
and what has happened? By that fact you have thrown 
thousands of men out of employment, and, worse than 
that, you have killed the pride and delight in their work 
which gave character and nobility to our old craftsmen. 
You find a cure for an old disease, and our scientific 
civilization brings twenty others to fill its place. And 
one great advance we owe to you in especial— you have 


taught us to kill ten men at a blow where previously we 
could kill only one. 

“« There is a graver crime to answer for. You have been 
so occupied in the analysis of matter that you have been 
unable to observe the spirit. You have explained, not 
only life (we could almost forgive you that) but even 
values and aspirations and the glories of the soul as the 
epiphenomena of matter. And so you have presented us 
with a dreary and dead world, you have taken away our 
incentives, you have discouraged a whole generation of 
men and left them wandering anxiously without any fine 
or illuminating purpose. Perhaps the strongest among us 
are not deluded by your pretensions ; the God they wor- 
shipped was never that naive fancy you have been able 
to destroy ; they see too that, though you collect and 
classify phenomena, their interpretation is not for you 
alone. But weaker men have been entrapped in your 
silly superstitions of purposelessness and materialism, and 
a new insolence and ignorance has appeared amongst us.” 

So spoke the extreme objectors to science, and there 
was a degree of truth in all they said. Their censures 
could not properly be brought against science itself, 
but they were true when they were advanced against 
certain nineteenth century scientists. Professor Lamb 
quotes a milder, less extreme statement of the case from 
the speeches of President Wilson :-— 


** Science has bred in us a spirit of experiment and a contempt for 
the past. It made us creculous of quick improvement, hopeful of 
discovering panaceas, confident of success in every new thing. ... . 
I should fear nothing better than utter destruction from a revolution 
conceived and led in the scientific spirit. Science has not changed 
the laws of social growth or betterment. Science has not changed 
the nature of society, has not made history a whit easier to under- 
stand, human nature a whit easier to reform. It has won for us a 
great liberty in the physical world, a liberty from superstitious fear 
and from disease, a freedom to use nature as a familiar servant ; 
but it has not freed us from ourselves.” 


To which indictment Professor Lamb pleads guilty, but 
he asks :— 


“Why should science, as we understand it, be held responsiblo 


for the failure of hopes which it can never have authorized ? Its 
province, as I have tried to define it, is vast, but has its limits. 16 
can have no pretensions to improve human nature; ib may alter 
the environment, multiply the resources, widen the intellectual 
prospect, but it cannot fairly be asked to bear the responsibilit 

tor the use which is made of these gifts. That must be determined 


” 


by other and, let us admit it, by higher considerations. 

These are generous and pacific words. It may be that 
in the past science has met with too indiscriminate a 
worship. It may be that too often it was not the genuine 
discoveries but the metaphysical theories of scientists 
that caught the public attention; and scientists have 
always been bad metaphysicians. Even that chief orna- 
ment of English learning, Sir Isaac Newton, was a subject 
for ridicule when he meddled with theology. But science 
loses none of its honour through being confined to its 
proper quarters, 

We must remember that the prevalence of materialism 
has not to be charged against science alone, or even 
against science chiefly. The strength of religious con- 
viction failed and philosophy itself took to shabby ways ; 
and it is the insufficiency of these two, and the fact that 
they did not play their proper roles in the functionalism 
of knowledge, that accounts for that great loss of heart 
and loss of awareness in spiritual issues. It is by a 
renaissance of these two that balance and health can be 
restored ; not by any oppression of science. 

Meanwhile there is a high measure of respect to be paid 
to science. We must realize that the first object of 
science is not to produce utilitarian results : these may 
come by the way and we accept them with gratitude. 
But the hunger for the knowledge of nature is integral in 
man ; it is a mark of his heritage and a distinction shared 
by no other creature. Towards that knowledge science 
produces an ever-increasing store of information, and in 
this is her chief nobility. 
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GERMAN COAL COMPETITION 


YERMANY was our chief coal compctitor before 

J the War. In 1913 she exported 34,000,000 tons 
of black coal, plus about 20,000,000 tons of coke, brown 
coal (lignite), briquettes and other patent fuels. She is 
our chief rival in this line again to-day. It is more than 
probable that she will continue to be so for as long as 
we need look ahead. It is likely that in the very near 
future—almost immediately, in fact—she will give us 
the run of our lives in this matter of coal competition. 
As we depend so largely on coal export trade, not only 
for employment for miners, but for cargoes for our 
ships, and as a means of balancing and cheapening our 
food imports, the question of international coal com- 
petition is highly important. It is too big for a single 
newspaper article ; but the cardinal points in the problem 
of German competition may be indicated. 

Naturally and geographically we hold such great 
advantages over the Germans in the matter of coal 
exportation that the question of German competition 
in this line never ought to arise as a serious subject. 
The average rail haul from pits to ports is under twenty- 
five miles in Great Britain. It is 220 miles in Germany. 
Even with their iow ton-mile rates, the Germans have 
to pay, on the average, about 150 per cent. more for 
carriage than we pay. This single advantage ought to 
place us beyond the reach of German competition. 
In the next place, our coal is more easy to mine than 
German coal, much as American coal is more easy to get 
than British coal. Thirdly, our coal is at least a grade 
higher in quality than German coal. Yet the Germans 
are selling coal in several markets at prices we cannot 
touch. But, so far, they are not exporting at even half 
the rate which their productive capacity will allow, 
For political and related reasons Germany has not since 
the War switched on her export power at anything 
approaching full speed. She has been making bargains 
nnd impressions. It is questionable if she is to-day 
working her mines at two-thirds capacity. But she 
is making very nearly the stipulated deliveries of repar- 
ation fuel, she is feeding her own furnaces, and she has 
over 10,000,000 tons of coal on stock. What is likely 
to be the situation when she employs her men and plants 
at full capacity, and gets her export schemes in full 
order? Let us take stock. Here are a few figures :— 

COAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 
(Present Geographical Area). 
Black Coal 


First hali of 19138 oe es «+ 68,878,000 tons. 
” 1924 es oe «+ 51,498,000 ,, 
Pa F 1925 ee oi «+ 64,546,000 * 
Brown Coal— 
First half of 1915 ee oe ~» 41,900,000 - 
% 1924 ee oe -- 58,314,000 ,, 
1925 es os «+ 67,112,000 pm 


Germany's record post-War year, so far, was 1922, 
When she produced 130,000,000 tons of black and 
37,000,000 tons of brown coal. There have been such 
developments since 1922 that the capacity must now 
surely be equal to an output of 150,000,000 tons of 
black and 180,000,000 tons of brown coal. Not only 
so, but Germany has effected such fuel economy schemes 
that her consumption of coal per capita and per unit 
of industrial production is going to be nothing near so 
great as in pre-War days. In other words, she is going 
to have a much greater surplus available for export 
than in the pre-War record year 1913, when she sent out, 
as mentioned above, some 54,000,000 tons of fuel. 

Lignite, or brown coal, merits special mention. It 
is a big factor. The output of lignite in 1913 was 
37,000,000 tons. In 1922 it was 137,000,000 tons. In 
the first half of 1925, with nothing like full working, 


it has been 67,000,000 tons. It may possibly reach 
200,000,000 tons a year in the not distant future. But 
there is something more than tonnage figures to consider, 
Lignite and its briquettes were so unsatisfactory before 
the War that they were not used very much save in 
localities remote from the black coalmines, at brickworks 
and in various village industries. Few good houses 
or offices in the cities would use the briquettes. They 
were poor stuff—casily broke, soiled the fingers or 
tongs used to move them, and made much dirt generally. 
But since the War the chemists and scientists have been 
active. The net result is that to-day valuable products, 
or by-products, are obtained from the lignite; many 
furnaces have been specially adapted to burn this fuel ; 
and the briquettes are now made so hard, so clean, so 
free from ash, that they are being used in many of the 
best houses and offices in Germany. All this means a 
reduced consumption of black coal, and consequent 
great increase in the quantity available for export when 
the necessary organization is completed. This includes 
lower rail and canal rates, and export bounties. What 


are we going to do to meet the competition ? 


MILLIONAIRES AND MASTERPIECES 
By Lapy BURGHCLERE. 


r¥XNHE man who is in search of an argument for 
: Capitalism v. Socialism in the United States need 
not confine himselfto the hospitals or universities dowered 
by princely financiers; he can also betake himself to 
the Museums which are the glory of America’s many 
capitals. Incidentally, he will not only obtain the 
requisite argument and feast his eyes on * things lovely 
and of good repute,” he will obtain unexpected side- 
lights on Transatlantic psychology and be brought into 
touch with romance itself. 

For consider the genesis of some of these collections. 
Often their creator has laid the foundation of his vast 
fortune by pushing a barrow or peddling small wares. 
In America this is no uncommon miracle. But the 
arresting feature of the story is that he does not remain 
content with piling up dollars. Like Monte Cristo, 
he realizes that satisfaction is best obtained by using 
wealth as an instrument rather than as an objective. 
Obedient to the beckoning figure of Romance, the pauper 
of yesterday—the illiterate pauper it must be remembered 
—now that he has “arrived”’ sets himself to explore 
the treasure hoards of the world, at first for his own 
benefit, and finally for that of his adopted city. It 
would be curious to speculate as to the spark which 
lit the flame. Perhaps the very squalor of the emigrant’s 
beginnings furnished the initial reaction towards the 
Beautiful. Anyhow a new ambition is kindled within 
the man, and the quick wit and common sense which 
made him a Captain of Industry go to the making of an 
art patron. Just as he knew how to pick his salesmen, 
he now selects the guide and philosopher for this new 
adventure, and the guide rapidly develops into a friend. 
Candour is an endearing quality. Who would refuse 
enlightenment to the ingenuous seeker who enquires 
*“Was Velasquez really a great painter?” It is true 
that when reassured on this cardinal point the good 
man still insists that he will only buy canvases that 
** please him personally,” and the heavy-jowled Philips, 
the stiff Infantas do not at first enjoy that privilege. 
For a space no Velasquez need apply. But eye and 
brain are meanwhile being trained; shortly the mil- 
lionaire recants, and with a true convert’s fervour sends 
forth his emissaries to compel Velasquez portraits to 
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come in. When he dies, the nation becomes the heir 
to the old tradesman’s Vision Glorious. 

It would be wrong, however, to suggest that it is 
alone the “rich come quick’ who benefit the com- 
munity. Mr. Pierpent Morgan is an instance to the 
contrary, and there are many other cultured men who 
have opened vistas of beauty to their fellow-countrymen. 

Perhaps the latest and most individual gift from a 
citizen to a city is the legacy of Fenway Court to Boston 
by its builder and maker, Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Advisedly I say an individual gift, for this lady’s ambition 
was set on bequeathing not, in Goncourt’s phrase, a 
** cold tomb of a Museum,” but her home which at every 
turn she had stamped with her own image, and stanyped 
so deep that long after she was laid to rest “ Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s * personality would remain an integral part 
of her ‘lordly pleasure house.” 

From the moment of entrance in the cloister built in 
orthodox fashion round a patio radiant with flowering 
shrubs, where the gentle trickle of a fountain in itself 
brings a sense of leisure, rare in those latitudes, you 
realize that you have left the stirring capital of Puritan 
New England for Venice. But it is a sublimated Venice, 
a Venice that might have been let down in a napkin from 
Heaven, pure of blemish or flaw. Not that the exquisite 
palazzo is over-polished, over-varnished. Mrs. Jack 
Gardner was too good an artist to commit that mistake. 
She herself would climb the workman’s ladder to splash 
the colour on to the walls, which, if true to type, must 
show the action of sea-fret on rose colour stucco. Yet 
the wondrous place has net “ growed”; it has sprung 
from one amazing brain to confront and confound artistie 
criticism. In the chapels which branch off from the 
cloister nothing of painting or sculpture short of perfection 
is suffered to find room. So is no chapel or house which 


has “ growed.’ Yet there is nothing constrained about 
the whole scheme. Mrs. Jack Gardner knew that if you 


are dealing with masterpieces you need not worry about 
archaeological exactitudes. It is only the mediocre of 
differing periods which, in the American phrase, should 
be “ parked” widely asunder. Though in the main 
building strict attention to epoch is observed, at one 
end of the cloister a thirteenth-century Pi¢ta, which must 
have brought consolation to many a_ penitent soul, 
is built into the wall. At the other end, Sargent, in 
** Carmencita,” his Spanish dancer, seems by some magic 
spell to have transferred life itself, breathing, palpitating 
life to the canvas. But, indeed, not the least glory of 
Fenway Court is its association with that great master, 
whose greatness is perhaps best realized in Boston. Sargent 
and Mrs. Jack Gardner were close allies. From the 
first she divined his genius, and as wonderful in its way 


as the ** Carmencita,” painted when he was a stripling, 
is the water-colour of his friend in her old age. He had 
already portrayed her twice. Qthers had done the 


same. She was weary of the ordeal and steadfastly 
refused to give any further sittings, and Mrs. Jack 
Gardner's decisions were irrevocable. Mr. Sargent was, 
however, also ill to baulk. One day he came to see her 
declaring himself sad and heavy of heart. In reply to 
enquiries, he explained that he wished to paint a woman, 
but “the horrid woman ” refased to be painted. Upon 
which Mrs. Gardner exploded. Who was the creature, 
she impetuously demanded, who had the insolence to 
decline such an honour? And like Nathan of old, the 
wily artist retorted ‘ You are the horrid woman!” 
The humour of the situation was too much even for 
Isabella Gardner’s adamantine deerces, and she capitu- 
lated, stipulating that the sitting should merely last 
two hours. Sargent produced a_ paint-box from his 
pocket, draped her in a semi-transparent white veil, 


——ae 





and within the given time achieved a presentment of this 
remarkable woman as haunting and arresting as the 
St. Gaudens’ statue in the Rock Creek Cemetery at 
Washington, or the Leonardo, who after four centuries 
sets us a riddle which none can solve. 

In the States, elementary standards of beauty have 
still to be created, as the trail of squalid rubbish witnesses 
which fringes road and railway. Indeed, the ribald 
European sometimes wonders whether the old tin problem 
is second to the colour problem. Let us not be Phari- 
saical. In Pitt’s generation the floor of the House of 
Commons was strewn with orange peel. Given 
and the efforts of benefactors like Mrs. Gardner, 
civilization in its true sense will effect the change. That 
the efforts are appreciated by the multitude the eager 
holiday crowds in the museums amply testify. No one 
canleave such collections, Monsieur Jusserand wisely says, 
save “‘as a better man. The added worth may be an 
infinitesimal worth, it may be a considerable one ; in all 
‘vases some worth will have been acquired.” In truth, 
if Isabella Stewart Gardner’s ghost ever walks her 
beloved palazzo she may rejoice in her life’s work. 


time 


THE TOWER 


( NCE, indeed more than once, I was afflicted with a 

vertigo. T was impelled to cast myself down from 
the walls of Chester. I held on to them till a 
going from Jerusalem to Jericho appeared, and then asked 
his hand for a short journey to the nearest steps to the 
It was only ten to twenty feet at most, but 


person 


street. 
enough. 
It is an inherited thing, as I know: something to do with 
But that oppres- 
I wondered (and quaked) 
when TE saw an immenscly tall brewery chimney climbed 
in the West. The ant—or man—knocked little 
as he went up, and put pieces of iron or steel into them. 
Upon these he stepped, himself the ladder, so to speak, 
to put others in above him, higher. So he clomb. In 
the event he reached the button (or bud) of this brick 
flower, and there, as it might be a Gulliver in Brobdinginag, 
he built himself an house of planks, sent up to him by 
means of a rotating wheel and a hoarse man and a quantity 
of the fibre of flax and (maybe) other vegetables. Yea, 
an habitation did he set up, and squatted thereupon 


the semi-circular canals in our heads. 
sion of height is very terrible. 


hie sles 


and produced tools from a satchel. 

The nest at this absurd height was curiously contrived, 
so’that he could go all round the button to which he had 
ascended by so laborious steps. He did certain things, 
no doubt of a purgative character, to the horrid nostril 
of the chimney, and, so far as I could see, also attacked 
its fabric with a view to repair. And then he commenced 
Ile threw away, from his strange eyrie (you 
would have thought his mere ant’s weight must have 
made the great slender pole of brick topple), every plank 
he stood upon. They came down sheer: sheer the whole 
height of the tower, waggling foolishly as they fell. 


descent. 


And he was left hanging on toothpicks. Then the ant 
crept down, pulling out his footsteps after him. The 
chimney was repaired. And I went and had some 


brandy. I desire never to see a steeplejack again. 

These monstrous columns, it appears, were erected 
by Act of Parliament. Temperance and the amalgamation 
of bteweries are lessening their numbers, even as giants, 
in the reign of King Arthur, were diminished by the 
intrepid Jack. They subserved the simple purpose of 
carrying off the steam and smoke from the boiling of 
water to make beer. Many of them were only stumps to 


start with, but when neighbouring cottages arose (as 
in the present case) they were by decree doubled in height, 
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It is dreadful to think that so vast a fabric was needed 
to introduce water into beer, and dilute the scented fruits 
of the earth, whose desiccated and distilled bodies quite 
a number of people still drink. No doubt the huge pillar 
of smoke is necessary, and those horrid people, * chemists,” 
who know far too much about the world we live in, 
could tell me why; but I hope they will not do so. 
I like to think of this strange exotic flower of brick 
as a beautiful necessity, not as what another Act of 
Parliament—-Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921 
—calls an Injurious Weed: a living thing that 
regerminates other living things, so that you may get 
a hop-petal floating in grey pewter, and grains as sediment. 
And it was set up only to carry off the steam of boiled 
water from cottages whose inhabitants all drank the 
product without much stint. Horrible. 

It was a good boiler, though. I went over the dead 
the boiler was all of thirty feet long. Lots of 
It had been there, in one 
another, for upwards of a hundred 


bri wer" 
water—if vou desired a bath. 


ynearnation atter 


we 


vears, and this tower, in its present form, was as old as I 


—-that is to say, middle-aged. Its carly death was due 
Men have perforce removed a land- 
mark, such as exists in many small places. 

There they are, ai t 
function, towers, not ungracious as a rule. And of late 
fall thereof 
and it was), why did it stand for forty years? The 
ht involve me in a libel 


vhow, whatever their birth and 
I saw one fall. It so great was to be the 


answer is quite slinpie, it t it nug 
And now the tower is not; fallen as far as Darius, 
Non cuivis contingit to see one die. All the world— 
that is to say, thirty or forty people—gathered to see 
the execution. It went according to plan, which is not 
always the case. If it had not, many had been obliterated. 
They summoned the executioners from afar. None 
near dared take the chimney’s life. The old brewery 
they could demolish brick by brick, though the 
vane-—a golden hop-beater and a little golden barrel— 
still stands proudiy : the rest is but bones. There came 
these devils to the dark tower. They beat it with 
hammers. All the brick was conereted together, not 
ordinarily mortared. They put beetles into the pores 
of its base and drove them home. Clink—clink—clink : 
rest. Clink—clink, again. Another brick must be out. 
Presently after, as Fielding would have put it, half 
a course of bricks was devoured from the side opposite 
to the designed fall. But the tower was not going to 
boast there for so many years and then just behave 
in the manner of Goliath. He did not fall on his face 
immediately. He stood up still, defiant, not so much 
is swaying. The hammering ceased, as if in expectation, 


med to be 


but the forces of gravitation and balance si 
Nothing 


at war. h 
vorkmen had cone to di ‘(we ight not , ‘oach the 
workmen had gone to dinner (we hught not approaci ti 


appened. Most of us thought the 
spot nearly ourselves), and that the decollation of this 
pride was postponed: an insecurity which, as a matter 
of fact, men so skilled would never have put off, not for 
all the dinners in the world. 

We waited in silence a little longer. Then (as I heard 
afterwards) the men Jeant up against the tower and 
pushed ; and it did as did the gentleman pushed by the 
tirable Bashville. It fell over. Sixty fect of circular 
masonry fell over in one piece. He bowed, he fell. 
Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


i 





It was a miracle of craft, for the chimney fallen lay 
within six inches of where the killers wished. But it 
was a terrible and vertiginous thing. This great edifice 
swayed, sloped, and Jay down as an athlete can; but 
broken as no athlete is. I have seen a friend, a great 
player of games, cast himself down backwards in one 


solid piece unhurt. Even so this tower fell, until near the 
end, after the 45° angle, when it broke in half at the 
point where the ordained extra piece had been put on. 
But the halves were themselves intact until, in a very 
tightly limited space, they hit the ground with a great 
noise. Thereafter rose a huge cloud of dust. And then, 
just bricks: corpuscles of a tall thing now dead. 

Falling, falling . . . the sight will linger in my unfor- 
tunate mind so long as I have one. It was terrible, as 
a physical experience. The poor building, in its merciless 
death, seemed somehow to be alive, to be saying, as it 
cracked in half, “ how shall I endure this extinction ? 
What is coming after?” There it lies, dishevelled 
shards of what once aided the excellent hop to make good 
beer. A curious futility. They brew no beer in the town 
now : it comes from elsewhere in motor-lorries. And the 
bricks are not even worth renewed use: they are but 
rubble. 

THE CULT OF THE PIGEON 

J ONDON is the home of innumerable birds, and is 

4 becoming a centre for the cult of birds. Very many 
of the chureches—St. Pancras, for example, as well as 
St. Paul’s—have such a population that they may be 
compared with, say, the Bass Rock or the Bempton Cliffs. 
The pigeons are as numerous here as gannets or guillemots 
It is alleged that they are 
But the congregation within the 


there. grown too numerous 
and must be reduced. 
churches are very fond of the outer congregation —in 
London as in many a Greek and Eastern temple. In this 
country animals seem to grow tamer—fonder of towns, 
fonder of people, fonder of general comradeship. It was 
once a seven-days’ wonder to see sparrows feed from a 
man’s hand. To give one example only, a Frenchman in 
the Luxembourg gardens who made friends with the 
sparrows there thirty years ago was famous throughout 
Europe and indeed in America. To-day in London we 
scarcely notice similar miracles. Nursemaids and 
children feed squirrels from the hand every day in Regent’s 
Park. There are several sparrow tamers in Hyde Park. 
Pigeons are tempted to feed from the hand and even the 
mouth in the very streets of London, in front of St. Paul's 
and the British Museum. Gulls on the embankment will 
take sprats from the hand or settle in the close neighbour- 
hood of a crowd to pick up crumbs from the coping of the 
wall. The writer has seen a child catch a black-headed 
gull at Blackfriars. Pigeons build on scores of houses and 
vement close friendships with the residents. In our midst 
is many a St. Francis who has bridged the gulf between 
birds and man. 

This growing friendship has caused much searching of 
heart at the threat to the London pigeons. Our dovecotes 


as wellas theirs are fluttered. It was one thing to threaten 


St. Paul’s—a collection of mere lifeless stones. It was 
another to threaten the destruction of the pigeons, which 
make it their spiritual home and give it a likeness to 


St. Mark’s, or to Greek and Syrian temples. But the very 
tameness of birds brings problems. The pigcons—most 
of which have no streak of ringdove or the wild wood- 
pigeon that flourishes in St. James’s and among the 
Embankment plane trees—have so multiplied that they 
have become a trouble, and have so inbred that they are 
for the most part diseased: the bloom fades on the iris 
of their necks and the pink of legs and feet. Though 
birds begin to discover the amenities of life in a town, 
the surroundings are not natural. The protection is 
excessive. There is no limitation whatever of nesting 
sites; and this more than any other cause keeps the 
balance level in rural England. In some foreign towns— 


Cologne for example—the hawks keep the pigeons in 
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order by the mere threat of their presence. The eyes of 
the pigeons of the great Dom there are continually cast 
upward in anxious watch of the circling birds of prey. 
The St. Paul’s pigeons look very little higher than the 
pavement, where food is spread continuously by a too 
kindly populace. The pigeons are like the pet dog of 
some old body who is fond to the point of foolishness and 
cannot resist the dog’s plea for constant tit-bits, though 
they are its ruin. Every year more people feed the pigeons, 
not casually, but as a more or less regular amusement. 
The habit is one of the signs of the newer psychology. 
Gencrations ago a German historian wrote that no one 
could hope to understand the English till he had read 


and understood the Compleat Angler and the History of 


Selborne; but since then Waltons and Whites have 
multiplied beyond calculation. The astonishing figures 
of attendance at the Zoo, the attention paid to it on the 
most treasured pages of the most popular papers are 
signs of this-—what shall we call it ?——animal solidarity. 
Little zoos grow up. You may buy sprats from hawkers, 
who cater for this taste on the Embankment, or bags of 
crumbs from pavement merchants outside St. Paul’s. 
We may soon have the Bridge in the Green Park noisy 
with serap-sellers. The great white Pelicans would 
probably be killed with kindness if the public had access 
to their rather too cloistral promontory. 

Some regulation of London fowl and perhaps squirrels 
and cats has become recessary. 

Let birds multiply. Some of us would like to see the 
dclinite colonizing of the Parks with such species as 
woodpeckers, and everyone welcomes the Hudson sane- 
tuary, which may tempt to nest in London some of the 
ninety sorts that have been recorded as visiting it. But 
since a town is artificial the due balance must be artificially 
kept. 
nuisance to the people and to themselves. Our town-bred 
sparrows migrate in tens of thousands (not so much from 
London as from the Midland towns) and wreck the 
neighbouring harvest fields. Carrion crows and owls 
enjoy urban protection, and there are some signs that the 
hosts of starlings may be so overwhelming that they 
will utterly foul their roosting sites. 

Someone has suggested that the L.C.C. will require 
such an official as was known during the War (he was 
an invaluable genius) as * O.C. Pigeons.” They certainly 
need someone to keep an eye on the wild life of London, 
from the badgers that live on Hampstead Heath to 
the cats that kill the wild fowl in Battersea Park, and 
the public that overfeed the pigeons in front of St. Paul's, 
We may best increase our pleasure in the presence and 
friendliness of the birds by keeping the proper balance as 
nature keeps it in the country places. 


Too many tame pigeons too freely fed become a 
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NEW PROJECTS OF THE CINEMA 


N offer has recently been made by Mr. Kane, said to be 

an American producer, to give £1,000 towards founding 

a Chair of Cinematography in one of the large American 

Universities. Though this is not the first time such a proposal 

has been made, Mr. Kane's offer comes at so important 

a moment in the history of moving picture photography 

that it is well worth considering what function the foundation 
of a Chair might fulfil. 

The realization that the cinema has a double existence js 
spreading. There is the cinema as we generally perceive it ; 
a vast commercia! enterprise, an immense popular entertain- 
ment, with the colossal studios where its merchandise is 
manufactured, the thousands of picture-palaces where its 
merchandise is retailed, the cohorts of people engaged in 
acting, in studio staff-work, in advertising, in the scores of 
magazines run solely to publicize its efforts. This cinema has 
great virtues, and among them is its particular virtue of giving 
to millions of people a form of recreation peculiarly fitted to 
our age, with a not very exalted point of view, but a point of 
view which is at least slightly international, somewhat demo- 
cratic, extremely varied and distinctly calming. At its 
worst this cinema results in Cecil B. de Mille’s expensive and 
decorously-carnal spectacles, and in the world-wide popularity 
of film-stars like Valentino and Gloria Swanson, who ure the 
Prince Charming and the Cinderella of our time. At its 
best this same cinema gives us travel film, the emotionally- 
moral melodramas like Griffith’s earlier work and JZ/e Who 
Gets Slapped, the cheap but stimulating pageantry of costume 
films like The Sea Hawk and Scaramouche and—best of all— 
a continuation of the finest tradition of farce as exemplified in 
all the film comedians from Max Linder and John Bunny, 
through Sidney Drew and Chaplin to Keaton, Lloyd, Semen 
and a host of smaller comics. 

But gradually a second cinema has come into being — it was 
always imminent from the earliest days —which though knit 
up with the larger and more popular cinema is very sharply 
distinct from it inasmuch as this second entity is not primarily 
an entertainment but a new and increasingly self-conscious 
form of expression in a new medium. Fundamentally this 
second cinema is to be found in any film which a reasonably 
intelligent and thoughtful person could see twice, or having 
seen once could remember, with some degree of aesthetic 


emotion. ‘There is the essence of a new kind of beauty which 
creeps, sometimes unasked, through the moving-picture 


“amera ; and it is the pursuit of this new kind of beauty which 
is the concern of the second, the uncommercial, the ideal part 
of the cinema. 

But it leads a precarious existence (as does the better part 
of the theatre) in a world of unintelligent films designed as and 
desired by the public as ephemeral entertainment. It is 
practically impossible for anyone to try to make a long serious 
film without concessions to popularity unless he is prepared 
to risk money : for it costs a great deal of money to make any 
film even economically. Also, the second cinema will, unless 
something happens, continue to lead a precarious life. Of the 
people who wish to make absolutely sincere films there are two 
types. ‘There are the best of the already existing directors, who 
have happily been given occasional opportunities of making 
the kind of films they can make best, rather than the kind of 
films the public are supposed to like best. But these men are 
perpetually harassed by financial considerations. ‘There are 
other men in every country who long to try their hand in this 
new medium: but even if they had the chance to experiment, 
they do not know how to make films. It is no simple business. 
This is where a Chair of Cinematography would be invaluable. 
Its chief functions should be : 

Yo instruct intelligent, enthusiastic and likely people in 
the craft of film-direction in its manifold aspects. 

To teach and disseminate as widely as possible a sound 
theory of aesthetics both in general and in particular 
regard to cincrnatography. 

To encourage, by lectures and other means, a curious 
attitude towards the nature of the moving picture viewed 
ideally. There is much work to be done here ; there is as yet 


no critical standard, no recognition of the diverse tendencies 
and schools of production, no analysis of the forces at work 
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within the film itself. Research must be encouraged, and 
practical experiment made possible. 

It has also been suggested that one solution of many difli- 
culties would be for the great producing concerns, the American 
ones in particular since they are the richest, to consider 
setting aside a proportion of their annual net profits for the 
production of an occasional absolutely non-commercial film. 
his most admirable scheme which could perfectly well be run 
jn conjunction with the proposed Chair of Cinematography, 
would provide the necessary funds, and \ «ald assure real 
scope for both amateur and professional experiment. And, 
most important of all, it would infinitely help forward the 
cause of progress. Progress must come. Audiences tire 
quickly of repetitions of banal films. It would pay the com- 
mercial cinema, consequently, to support and encourage the 
non-commercial element. Will the great American film- 
combines not seriously consider doing what the German com- 
panies have tried in the past—will they not each give a free 
hand to one talented director now and then, let him use an 
intelligent story specially devised for the sereen, with actors 
(not necessarily famous ones) subtle enough to obey their 
director, with the most ingenious studio-staff in their employ- 
ment, and aim on that one great occasion at supreme achieve- 
ment, not at profits? It would pay them ultimately, and not 
in honour alone. And will it never be suggested that we here 
in England should seek to revive our native film-industry by 
means of impeccably conceived and executed pictures as well 
as by profitable ones ? There is never much to be got out of 
working for money alone. 

Meanwhile, on the public as apart from the professional 
side, another movement is in progress with the foundation of 
The Filn Society in London. This new Society has for its 
immediate object the showing of both new and old films of 
unusual interest to a limited membership on Sunday after- 
noons during the winter seasons, in the same way as plays are 
given for the Phoenix and Stage Societies on Sunday evenings, 
The first 
will cons‘st of eight performances which, it is hoped, will 
be given at the Tivoli, Strand. The subscription is con- 
veniently low, since the Society is precluded from making any 
profit from its operations, and lest possible members should 
fear to find themselves in unknown company. I should add 
that among the Society's original members and_ kindest 
supporters are Lord Ashfield, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Dame Ellen Terry and Mr. H. G, 
Wells. The number of members will necessarily be limited to 
the capacity of the theatre in which the performances are 
given, and seats will be allotted strictly in order of application. 
The Secretary, Miss Harvey, of 56 Manchester Street, London, 
W.1, will gladly supply details. 

Apart from showing new films such as are not often seen in 
ordinary cinemas, and reviving others, the Film Society has 
of ulterior motives. It hopes to draw together all 
those people who take the cinema seriously. It hopes that 
sister-societies will spring up in all the great towns, not only 
in England but in Europe and America. As a matter of fact, 
one such is already being formed in New York. Few in 
comparison with the whole cinema audience of hundreds of 
inillions of people, but actually numerous enough to begin to 
make their wants felt, there are people who, tired of white- 
liaired mothers and dazzlingly stupid heroines going through 
impossible love-affairs, want to see the best films of all kinds 
without having to suffer twenty inanities in order to enjoy one 
good picture. If these people can be drawn together, it 
should be possible in time to establish a network of picture 
houses open daily, one to each large town, in which the best 
of all kinds, from weekly pictorials and scientific films 
Sincere and 


season, which begins on Sunday, October 25th, 


course 


films 
to farces and tragedies, can find an audience. 
intcHigent films do get made somehow or other, and if the 
Film Society can do something towards making it possible for 
the intelligent public to have a means of seeing them without 
having to endure a great deal that is inferior, it will be more 
than justified. And what is more it will be playing its part 
in a new and very vital movement of which the proposed 
foundation of a Chair of Cinematography, and the suggestion, 
not by any means impractical, that the rich corporations 
should deliberately rise annually from the dead levels of 
commerce, are an expression, 
Irs Barry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir,—This is no learned treatise on the Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs ; no technical description of any one section ; 
nor an expert's account of any of the exhibits. It is merely 
the passing and therefore necessarily superficial impression 
of a summer traveller. 

I had no guide; I had no set plans; I knew only that 
the Champs Flysées entrance was the most convenient way 
to enter the Exhibition and that IT should do well to start 
by entering the Grand Palais. I knew I had no time for a 
detailed inspection, and I went therefore eager for impressions, 
my mind blank and expectant. And my impressions were 
and remain altogether delightful. 

Indeed I would urge any waverers to waver no longer ; 
to spend £10 now on a visit to Paris, before the Exhibition 
closes, and deny themselves later if they must. Who would 
not do without a frock. or a few plays. if she could get in 
exchange the stimulus, the entertainment, that such a visit 
must give to all but the mentally slumberous ? 

Each person. each object, cach country must be 
on its own merits: yet this year we English are bound to 
compare Wembley with Paris. Now, from the artistic point 
of view there is frankly no comparison at all, either in setting, 
in general plan, or in display. In Paris we bow to the master- 
hand, to the sure touch, to the experience that has become 
intuition, that knows clearly and down to the last detail 
where and how each building must be placed, where and how 
each object can be seen to the best advantage. 

The French have incorporated the Seine: they 
utilized the Pont Alexandre IIT. that has its shops on either 
side, and their love of trees has stood them in good stead. 
Beneath their shade stand the restaurants of many nations 
or the humbler refreshment booths. where. in the intervals of 
sight-seeing, one may drink a mug of Pilsener beer. foaming 
and cool, watch a gaufre being made, sprinkled with icing 
is still hot, or eat an ice off a stick 
—-no easy feat—for a frane. 

As I looked about me, I laughed. IT was indeed in a new 
and What did the Fire Brigade Station, 
for instance. care for tradition, with its white watch-tower 
that shot gaily up into the sparkling air, and its fire-engine 
ready to dart out of its scarlet stable ? What did the Polish 
Pavilion, with its pointed glass tower, or the Czecho-Slovakian 
Pavilion, with its startling red-tiled walls, fer all 
the conventions of what anyone clse had built or planned ? 
And this freedom from the trammels of the past gave a sense 
of lightness and of life it is difficult to describe. The modern 
world will certainly be an ertertaining place to live in, from 
the artistic point of view. so long,at any rate, as it remains 


judged 


have 


sugar, and eat it while it 


humorous world. 


care 


spontaneous. 

Nor had the decorative value of water been forgotten. 
Mosaic or red-brick tanks bor@ered with shrubs or flowers 
added distinction to several of the buildings, and one fountain 
in particular caught my fancy, in which the figure of a youth 
lay on his elbows in a pool looking upwards at some creature 
above spouting water. 

The hall of the Grand Palais is vast as some temple of 
antiquity : vast and spacious, and great for the 
thoughts of men. Up the flight of steps climbed little men 
and women, looking no bigger than monkeys: they disap- 
peared down alley-ways. leading to the exhibits of all the 
nations. 

What is the use of giving a list of the things to be seen in 
the French Section alone ? That section would take a day, at 
least. to inspect even superficially, and as much attention 
should be paid to the manner of display, to the show-cases, 
the lighting arrangements, and to the grace and care with 
which each object is shown, as to the things themselves : the 
glass, the china, the silks and tapestries, the frocks and hats, 
the thousand and one articles de luve, which have made the 
French, commercially and artistically, famous. 

The jewellers have surpassed themselves. 


enough 


They have 
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carved, not merely cut, precious stones ; they have combined 
them with lustrous enamel; originality and the finest work- 
manship have clasped hands. I gazed at a rope of emeralds, 
unpolished and cut to the shape of lotus buds, separated by 
rubies and pearls, at case after case of pendants and fobs of 
diamonds and pearls, of plaques and earrings. Who wear 
these jewels? Who can afford them to-day, except the 
favourites of the stage and screen, or the wives and sweethearts 
of the merchant princes of North and South America ? 

One room is given up to the work of French children, to the 
toys and dolls and frocks they have evidently delighted to 
make, and upstairs there is a room gay with the paintings of 
Viennese school-children. 

In section after section the creative work of different 
peoples expressing their national characteristics may be 
studied—the dignity of the Swedes in their lovely glass, 
engraved or coloured; the thirst for colour and the sense of 
design, much of it Eastern in feeling, of the Poles; the 
naiveté of the Czecho-Slovaks in their peasant toys and 
pottery; the prodigality of the Italians in their tone of 
decoration and rich materials. As far as I know, the British 
are the only people who have a section devoted to religious 
art: they have stained glass windows, a painted cross, memo- 
rials and a recumbent figure in marble, designed for some 
church, as well as books and textiles and much besides. 

Recently I picked up a copy of the Times and read an 
appeal from the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
urging British manufacturers to visit the Exposition before 
it closes in October. So even those to whom a visit to Paris 
would be of material benefit are apparently letting their 
opportunities slip, as well as thousands of others, who might, 
if they would, step into a new and entrancing world.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ww. W. 


THE THEATRE 
HAMLET IN PLAIN CLOTHES 


Ir was fortunate for Sir Barry Jackson’s plain-clothes revival 
of Hamlet at the Kingsway Theatre that the play may or 
must begin in almost total darkness, so that we are not too 
suddenly confronted by the contrast between modern dress and 
poetic diction. This helps the producer to avoid the dreaded 
danger of laughter in the wrong place. A shock is softened by 
invisibility. 

The curtain goes up, and you become aware, it seems, of 
two stage hands (Bernardo, Francisco) stumbling in the 
blackness. Enter to them Horatio and Marcellus. Through 
the gloom you discern a cloth cap. Have we broken in upon 
a rehearsal? That is the first impression. 

But now, the ghost : what is to be done with him? It is 
all very well for Sir Barry Jackson to talk, as he is reported 
to have done, about Sir Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
the mediums. Undoubtedly ghosts, too, can be modernized. 
In fiction, they can be subtle creatures, seldom seen—suspected 
only, and refracted from the eyes of the haunted, as in a fine 
example from Henry James. In real life (so to speak) they 
may be tedious persons, murmuring of whisky and cigars. 
This type would have fitted the modernizing producer's pur- 
pose. But the Shakespearean ghost is there to conflict with it 
—an undeniably romantic, conventionally theological, blood- 
and-thunder apparition who is not ashamed to boast about 
sulphurous and tormenting flames—not realizing that we've 
all got beyond that sort of vision. Alas, poor ghost! I found 
his speeches more tiresome and out of tune than ever at the 
Kingsway, and was much relieved that he appeared only in 
the coinage of Hamilet’s brain, later on. On the battlements 
he is a faintly silvered Father Christmas whom the cloth- 
capped undergraduates t'ere would have wronged by offering 
him mockery instead of violence. 

Suddenly the lights goup. Weseemto be inthe throne-room 
of some petty pre-War Balkan Court: perhaps in the one where 
stabbings in cupboards, if not behind the arras, w&e an 
expected incident of dynastic change. Or (with a shudder) 
one dreams of Ruritania and of a revival of The Prisoner of 
Zenda. There are the high diplomats and oflicials, with their 
white ties, tail-coats and decorations ; there also the rather 
overdiessed ladies—a tired dowager conspicuous with her 


tiara. And there, lounging on a bench, is the Lord Hamlet. in 
a rather shabby dinner-jacket and a soft shirt. Undoubtedly, 
for a while, we note a disharmony between language and dress, 
* Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death ....” 
How formally, musically, the bland cigarette-smoking King 
begins! When Hamlet—a genuinely youthful Hamlet at 
last—utters his “little more than kin” plump in his horrid 
uncle's face, instead of as an aside, it seems quite in keeping 
with modern youth’s habitual defiance of elderly advice, 
But then, it seems much less natural that, in response to his 
mother’s persuasions, the same youth should submissively 
murmur, “I shall in all my best obey you”; instead of 
bursting into: ‘ Look here, mother, if you think I'm going 
to give up my week-ends for you. ...” 

The same discord will sound when a sarcastic Laertes listens 
tolerantly to advice which a tail-coated Polonius administers 
as though he were not quite sure of it himself ; and when Miss 
Muriel Hewitt’s Ophelia allows her brother to dictate to her 
and humbly accepts her father’s warnings against the great 
match she might have made at Court. 

Gradually the uneasiness, the sense of discrepancy, wears 
off. I record my own feeling that it is there, merely in 
order to propose the interesting question whether costume 
suggests or creates character ; and, therefore, modern costume 
modern character and manners. Carlyle would have grumbled 
that much of modern character is nothing but clothes, 
Clothes have made men of us and “™ society is founded upon 
cloth”; vary the dress, you alter the man. A society 
founded upon dinner-jackets cannot be like one based on 
trunks and hose. But, without worrying about Sartor, 
one may hint that clothes inevitably localize persons; so 
that if a producer desires to strip off the veil interposed 
between the man in the street and Shakespeare's intention 
this, I gather, is Sir Barry Jackson’s aim-—he had perhaps 
better climinate them altogether and let Hamlet appear so 
that you cannot tell him from Adam. Or, if that might remind 
us—laden as we are with many memories—of an advanced 
ballet, vaguely symbolical dress might be better. But, 
really, the question is not of great importance. ‘The point 
is, rather, that if Shakespeare’s truth can get past modern 
dress, as undoubtedly it does at the Kingsway, it can also get 
past * conventional” costume ; if only the speaking and the 
acting will allow it passage. To discard romantic costume 
appears to be a roundabout way of getting actors to speak 
swiftly and more easily. It is perhaps a form of first aid for 
them, not for the audience. Costume, it appears, affected their 
utterance, prompted inordinate pauses. Give Hamlet a 
dinner-jacket. He will no longer dare to keep the table 
waiting while he tells his tale. Me will leave his mouthings 
and begin. 

I rejoice that this greater directness and simplicity are 
secured at the Kingsway. We get more of Jamiel, in conse- 
quence, than we have had for many years: except in the 
full version at the Old Vic. And in Mr. Colin IKeith- 
Johnston's Prince we get just that side of him that seems to 
match modern environment. He realizes the prediction L 
made six months ago, in writing of Mr. Barrymore's version, 
I said that we should get the psycho-analysts’ Ifamlet. 
Ifere he is. The latest interpreter is no longer bound to be 
amiable. Therefore, he makes much of the heart-rending 
* nunnery ” scene with Ophelia. He can, indeed, speak 
daggers to his mother in a quarrel that retains all its brutality. 
Ile can rant with Laertes and fight him boldly in the grave. 
But he is never the ** sweet Prince ” whom angels would have 
sung to rest. He is morose, rather than melancholy. The 
meditative side of him vanishes and he has not time or dis- 
position to give the weight of accumulated feeling to such 
passages as “to be or not to be” (which he hammers out 
argumentatively as he strides up and down): or to “how all 
occasions,” or even to “ nay, do not think [ flatter.’ But, 
after all, Mr. Keith Johnston’s is a teamwork performance, 
not the display of a “ star” in isolation, It merges naturally, 
admirably, with the rest. 

Iivery producer and every actor can quote Shakespeare to 
his purpose. This ** Vortex” revival of Hamlet picks out and 
emphasizes just those passages that have been long neglected ; 


those aspects that have been .evaded. Its egeneral effect 


(involving the dissonances I have mentioned) is to elicit 
what is of value in the play for our own time ; for our own 
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‘moment of this time. According to Mr. Pitoeff, the Russian- 

arisian producer of Mr. Shaw’s St. Joan, that is the sole object 
of all scenic interpretation. We have to ask what the “ spirit 
of the age” can best. draw out of each great work of the past ; 
to fix upon that ; to throw away all the rest ; to let archaeology 
perish. It is an interesting, an intelligible opinion. If 
he requires another play for its application, Sir Barry Jackson 
might remember Measure for Measure; make Angelo a 
Chief Commissioner of Police, or a presiding spirit in the Council 
of Public Morals ; give Claudio Oxford trousers ; put Isabel 
in evening dress. The poignant modernity of this tragic 
comedy would emerge from the further experiment in realism. 


R. J. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
AMERICA AND THE FRENCH DEBT 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir.—There is a different understanding in the United States 
of the nature of the British War debt to America from that 
current in England. In England it appears to be generally 
believed that the money the United States advanced to Great 
Britain was for the use of the Allies of Britain. This state- 
ment in verious forms is made frequently but without any 
specific details. 

The Spectator to-day says that “ America at a certain point 
required Great Britain to back the bill before she would 
advance more credits to Franee and Italy.’ And later refers 
to “ the £30.000,000 which we pay on her (France's) behalf 
to the United States.” 

Lord Balfour, in his famous note to Britain’s Allies, said : 
“the United States insisted, in substance if not in form, 
that though our Allies were to spend the money, it was only 
on our security that they were prepared to lend it.’ On the 
other hand, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in a state- 
ment to the Press on August 24th, 1922, quoted a memo- 
randum which the Secretary of the Treasury handed to 
the British Ambassador in June, 1918, and which contained 
the following passage :-— 

“The Secretary of the Treasury quite agrees with what he under- 
stands to be the views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
advances shall be made to cach Allied Government for the com- 
modities purchased in the United States by or for it and that no 
Allied Government should be required to give its obligations for 
such purposes when merely serving as a conduit for the supply of 
the materials so purchased to another Allied Government.” 

Mr. Mellon's statement also said :— 

“The statement that the United States Government virtually 
insisted upon a guarantee by the British Government of amounts 
advanced to the other Allies is evidently based upon a 
misapprehension. 


And again: 


“It appears to be quite clear that the respective borrowing 
nations cach gave their own obligations for the money advanced 
by the United States and that no guarantee of the obligations of 
one borrowing nation was asked from any other nation.” 


It has been repeatedly stated in the Congressional debates 
in Congress on the War debts that during the time the United 
States was engaged in the War al! requests for loans by 
France, Italy and Belgium were granted. If true, the need 
for Great Britain to borrow on their behalf would not arise, 
The fact that France owes Great Britain roughly £600,000,000, 
and America £790,000,000, does not indicate that the United 
States was niggardly in her dealings with France. The 
Spectator would gratify its American readers if it would give 
some facts on this point. For instance, what particular ones 
of the loans made to Great Britain were made for the benefit 
of France or Italy ?—I am, Sir, «ce., 

AN AMERICAN, 

[We understood during the War that a point was reached 
after which the U.S. Government agreed to grant to the Allies, 
i.e., Great Britain, Franee and Italy, practically unlimited 
credits for the purchase of food, munitions, &c., in America 
if Great Britain undertook the responsibility for repayment 
—which we did. The War Trade Board in Washington 
supplied the demands of the Allied Missions there. Pre- 
sumably the records are kept of the cost of the supplies 
provided for cach Government, though we do not remember 
ever secing them published.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


S1r.—-On all sides one meets with criticism of the American 
position on the Debts problem. Why is America so un- 
relenting ? Has America become impervious to broad- 


minded appeals ? The answer is: America has not changed 
—the situation has altered. From the beginning the sole 
actuating motive of America’s attitude toward the European 
embroilment was the advancement of peace. The cause of 
Peace made America enter the War, the cause of Peace is with 
her still the dominant More strongly than 
ever I cling to the conviction that if America had been earnestly 
and properly appreached, when the nations laid down their 
arms, and a breath of relief ran through all mankind, America 
would have readiiy consented, as an integral part of her 
military assistance, to a cancellation of the debts ; or, at least 
to a scaling down to a nominal figure. “* Sanctity of obliga. 
tions ” would have been swallowed up in the wave of plain 
humanitarian generosity. Unfortunately, France, at the 
time and for a considerable period after, did not countenance 
a spirit of magnanimity. 

Then America would have waived her claims, to pave the 
way to a lasting Peace. Now America insists upon her claims 
for the same reason. There is consistency also in reversal, 
To forgive at this stage, after a protracted interval of dis- 
regard, would no longer be even gencrous, still less be conducive 


consideration. 


to Peace. Forgiveness, too, has its time and place. 

I admit that America’s attitude partakes of condescension, 
But for that the nations of Europe have only themselves to 
blame. To no small extent, this predicament arose from the 
fact that England has failed to live up to her historic réle of 
international mediator. England was forgetful of her tra- 
ditional part during the conduct of the War, still more so at 
the Peace table ; and then again when she made an independent 
Debt Seéttlement; and finally when Mr. Churchill met 
M.Caillaux. Infinitely better would it have been if the French 
Debt Commission had proceeded to America first, with 
England remaining in the background as a moderating influ- 
ence. No such misgivings would then have arisen in America, 
Moreover, the American negotiations should have followed the 
proposed conferences on the Security Pact. 

America needs to be shown something tangible in the way of 
Peace assurance, before an effective appeal can be made, 
Thus believing, I make bold to advance the prediction that, 
as matters now stand, not until the Peace Treaties shall be 
revised, and purged from all elements of revenge, will America 
whole-heartedly fall into line. I feel confident that America 
will not be found wanting in the end. I know my America. 

Here is where the League of Nations has its greatest oppor. 
tunity to place itself upon a solid basis ; and, yes, to prove its 
raison détre. The day will come when America’s attitude 
will again be extolled—then for its present severity.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., GABRIEL WELLS. 

[If the United States would come into the League it would 
be far easier for us to attain our genuine desire, viz., to 
co-operate in the advance of a really peaceful spirit in the 


world.—Eb. Spectator.] 


BALDWIN AND THE MINERS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Barnes-Austin in your issue of August 
22nd is an example of the diflicuities which the Conservative 
Party have to meet within their own ranks. Mr. Barnes- 
Austin appears to be unaware that “the extraordinary 
difference that obtains between the production of miners of 
other countries and own ”’ consists in our miners pro- 
ducing more per man than those of any country other than 
the U.S.A., where the conditions are admittedly not com- 
parable. He is also apparently unaware that “the great 
falling off of the output per man” is only about 10 per cent, 
here, while in France it is 25 per cent., and in Belgium 9.5 
per cent. 

Speaking as a professional man who has practised in a 
colliery district for over twenty years, and has been concerned 
at various times for royalty owners, mineowners and miners, I 
may be allowed to say that I am by no means satisfied that 
the miners are not in the right. That there has been, on the 
part of the mine owners, juggling with figures, intentional 
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and directors’ fees, to avoid disclosing profits, I feel certain 
from facts within my professional knowledge. Whether it can 
be proved before a Commission is another matter. 

The “ utter feebleness of Mr. Baldwin” was paralleled by 
that of the Duke of Wellington when he said * The King's 
Government must be carried on.” I may add that I am a 
Conservative, but I see no future for my party while a certain 
section take their “* principal facts * from our Yellow Press.—- 
I am, Sir, &e., A. S. B. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 

Sir,—* How could the Prime Minister have prepared for the 
Mining Crisis ?*’ asks Mr. Saunderson. First, by using his 
common sense. Secondly, by reflecting on the course of trade 
disputes, and the general trend of trades union policy for the 
Jast seven years. Thirdly, by intelligent anticipation of the 
almost inevitable sequence of events, and giving a minimum 
amount of reflection to the science of cause and effect. Fourthly, 
by, immediately on assuming office, creating an organized 
system throughout the country of a carefully prepared plan 
to enable the nation to meet, fight and conquer the menace of a 
general strike—not only for the looming coal strike, but for 
any other variant that unscrupulous agitators might select to 
forward their revolutionary ends. 

I also disagree with your correspondent’s dictum that the 
general public cannot form a very fair idea of the merits of the 
controversy. The figures of the coal production in this 
country in 1914 and at the present time are open to all; so 
also are those relating to other countries, and this as a basis of 
comparison: so, again, are the threats of the agitators to 
make the industry impossible as a source of profit to the mince. 
owners. Finally, there is the history ef the great coal strike, 
which was instituted with such disastrous effects not only to 
the country but to those who depended on that industry for 
their livelihood. 

And what can be said for his final plea—surely the quint- 
essence of sophistry and the timidity which must, if persisted 
in, bring real revolution and ruin in its train—that it would have 
been the “ extremity of rashness ” to do—what ? Only insist 
on the observance and enforcement of the law of the land. If 
a law is to be set aside, why go to the trouble of enacting it ? 
If a Government is too weak to govern—wherein lies the 
advantage, or safety, of having a Government at all? Why 
not mob rule? If I am a reactionary, as Mr. Saunderson 
seems to imply, pray God I may ever remain one, and pre- 
serve my sanity and self-respect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpGar H, Barnes-Austin, 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE COLLIERY SUBSIDY 
|To the Editor of the Srecrsror.)} 
Sir,—I have read a great many articles in daily and weekly 
papers in which the merits and demerits are discussed of the 
subsidy to the collieries promised by Mr. Baldwin, but in 
none of them have I seen any mention of the real justification 
of the subsidy. The real justification and the only justifica- 
tion is the fact that the Governments of this country have 
interfered by law with the working of the coal mines-—the 
Kight Hour law, the Minimum Wage law and the Seven Hour 
Jaw, the latter passed early in 1919. This last Act of Parlia- 
ment was called for by the miners’ agents with the intention 
of reducing the output of coal, so as to enable the colliery 
owners to get a higher price, and therefore to pay higher 
wages. This law had the intended effect, and caused a coal 
famine over a great part of the world, and sent up the price 
of exported coal from four to six times its proper price. 
The price of iron and steel was also raised to an enormous 
figure. The world endured this exaction for nearly two 
years, and then refused to pay these extravagant prices any 
longer. Great injury was done to our trade of all kinds, and 
from that we are now suffering. Colliery owners cannot 
get their cost down because of the reduced output per man; 
due to the Seven Hfour law. It is, therefore, necessary 
either to repeal that law or to subsidize the collicries. Mr. 


Baldwin has for the present chosen the latter alternative. 
It will be for the Government and Parliament to decide, 
during the next nine months, whether they will fix the subsidy 
as a permanent charge on the taxpayer, or whether they 
will repeal the Seven Hour law, 


The Minimum Wage law is also very injurious and absurd, 
The effect is this: the coalminer gets coal by the ton. Sup- 
pose he gets four tons at 5s. a ton, that makes him a wage of 
£1; but if the minimum wage guarantges him 10s. for his 
day's work, he may be quite content to get one ton. Thus 
the colliery output is reduced, but all the expenses attendant 
on keeping the mine open and the concern going are just the 
same as if the miner had got four tons. The absurdity of the 
law is as if there were a minimum wage for a cab driver. 
Suppose the fare from Charing Cross to Hampstead were 5s., 
but the cabman could get a minimum fare of half-a-crown if 
he went as far as Piccadilly Circus ; he would probably choose 
a short journey, and turn his passenger out at the end of that 
stage. If the minimum cab fare business were tried in London 
for a week, Parliament would realize the absurdity of a mini- 
mum wage for a coalminer working on contract.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARNOLD Lupron. 

7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


INNOCENT DIVORCED PERSON 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir, TI should much like to be allowed to support the letter 
from * Layman” appearing in your issue of August 22nd, as 
I know a very hard case of the kind. A lady ina good socia} 
position in a village decided to go and live in London, and 
she sold her house to her brother who was married and had 
two boys ef school age. The family inherited the social 
position of the lady and also her friends in the neighbour: 
hood, The gentleman was a good Churchman, read thie 
Jessons in church, and was active in the parish. After a 
time the vicar of another parish close by heard that this 
gentleman had divorced his first wife and told the vicar, 
who reported to his Bishop, with the result that the gentleman 
and his wife were refused the Sacrament, their friends forsook 
them and they eventually had to leave. ‘Thus the lives of 
the whole family were blasted by this, as it seems to me, 
most cruel action, though I never heard what became of them 
afterwards.—I am, Sir, &e., A SQUIREEN. 


THE 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sin,—It is not generally remembered, though you have 
referred to the fact more than once in the Spectator, that 
Bishop King of Lincoln could not bring himself to believe that 
the attitude of the Church of England as a whole towards the 
innocent divorced person was right. This is important, as 
Bishop King was a very high Churchman. ‘The author of 
The Mind and Work of Bishop King says :— 

‘ For example, there was one subject upon which he felt compelled 
to take an independent line, although it gave much pain and sorrow 
to some of his best friends—the question which arose as to the abso- 
lute indissolubility of marriage. He had no uncertainty as to 
‘what is God's original antecedent will with regard to marriage ; 
of that there can be no doubt.’ But he urged that ‘the point 
of view from which we should consider this question is not ideal 
but practical, ethical, remedial . .. to see what may be done 
under the head of equity and merey.’ He dealt fully with the 
question in his charge in 1895; and he arrived at the conclusion 
that the general principle laid down in St. Mark and St. Luke 
should be regarded es limited by the one exception specified in 
S. Matthew ; and he was convinced * in looking back over the chief 
sources of evidence, over councils, penitcntial books, the early 
fathers, the later story of the Church,’ that statements and hesita- 
tions were found which * would not have been possible if the absolute 


indissolubility of marriage under all circumstances had been the 
accepted traditionary teaching of the Church.” He therefore 
accepted the statement of the Lambeth Conference of 1888: * The 


Conference recommends that the Clergy should not be instructed 
to refuse the Sacraments or other privileges of the Church to those 
who under civil sanction are thus married’; 7.¢., in the case of 
the innocent party having contracted another union.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., Hisroricus. 


BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT 

|To the Editor of the Specrsxyror.] 

Sm,-—Just now many persons are asking, * What is the Big 
Brother Movement in Australia?” This is the 
It is a scheme—olflicially sanctioned by the Commonwealth 
Government—under which every British boy between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen on arrival in Australia will 
be met and weleomed by a “ Big Brother.’ The Big Brother 
will be morally responsible for the boy from the day of 
arrival, will give him advice, visit him, write to him and 
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his parents, and generally take the place of his father and 
mother until the boy is twenty-one. 

The Big Brothers are responsible private citizens, repre- 
sentatives of all that is best in the community. Their 
efforts are voluntary, non-political, non-sectarian. | Now, Sir, 
try to send a boy to Australia. He is keen to go: you 
Iet_ us suppose, are keen to send him. ‘* Mother” is the 
difficulty. Who can blame her? ‘“ Twelve thousand miles 
off and no friends ! licre we have the solution! A friend 
awaits her boy; a link between her and him. 

The founder of the movement—Mr. Richard Linton, 
Australia House—is now in England organizing the whole 
country into county and district committees. He is a 
“live wire” of surprising energy and unselfishness. No 
money is asked for, beyond an annual membership sub- 
scription of 5s. Mr. Linton wants, and is obtaining, intelligent 
co-operation, 

To those who think that the British boy is the best materia] 
for filling up the Empire, and wish to sce him—saved from 
blind-aliey occupations in unhealthy surroundings —leading 
the open-air life of the Australian farmer, I would say :— 

(1) Send in your name for membership and information 
to the Secretary, Big Brother Movement, Australia 
House, Strand. 

(2) Join your local branch when it is formed and tell all 
your friends about it. 

(3) Send —not a troublesome task—at least one boy annually 
through this association to Australia. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
Roserr Wurre, Brig.-Gen. 


You will never regret it. 


Traveller? Club. 

[We sincerely hope that there will be a wide response to 
General White’s appeal. The Big Brother Movement goes 
right to the weak spot, because the dislike of exile, the dislike 
of leaving friends for lands where there may be no friends, 
whether this is felt by the boy himself or on his behalf by 
* Mother,” is at the bottom of most of the opposition to 
emigration. Yet the future for the average boy is in the 
Dominions. At all events, the future for him there will 
be easier and better than here. In the Big Brother Movement 
everything depends upon getting helpers in Australia and 
here of the right character. The Movement has one of the 
best in General White himself.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LITTER 
[To the Editor of the SpvctTator.] 

Six,--May I add our experience to * Avs” 2?) We live in Berk. 
shire, and own unenclosed land on the opposite side of the 
narrow road which runs in front of the house. We make no 
objection to picnickers so long as they leave no paper and 
other litter about and do not light fires. About two months 
avo there drove up a smart motor, and ladies to match. and a 
well-groomed chauffeur. The motor was drawn up almost in 
front of the house and the picnic preceeded. We debated as 
to whether we should ask the party to be careful not to leave 
litter, and (like * A.”) arrived at the conchision that they did 
not look like people who would misbehave themselves. What 
happened ? The litter was not left on the spot where they pie- 
nicked, but tilted over the hedge into what was obviously 
part of our garden and almost in front of the house, and the 
party drove off. 

The sequel must be told. A short time after another motor 
drove up with more picnickers, and drew up on the same spot 
the first motor had occupied. I consulted the family, and it 
said: ‘* Remonstrate if you have the courage.” And I 
plucked up courage, and going up to the hedge asked mildly 
if they would be so kind as not to leave any litter about or 
light a fire. The answer was an indignant * We should not 
dream of doing such things.” The indignation was, however, 
turned to sympathy when I explained our difficulties, and I 
to know there are 
I am, Sir, &e., 


think it may be some comfort to °° A.” 


* five righteous” still left in the land. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
Sin, —Hlere is a confirmation of the statement of vour corre- 
spondent, “A.” Several years ago an elderly gentleman 


took a perty of friends to see some excavations on a Roman 
site in private property. Tae visitors partook of a somewhat 


— 


sumptuous lunch in picnic fashion and on their departure 
jeft many sheets of paper to be collected. But no doubt it 
was by inadvertence that they likewise left amongst the 
litter two table-napkins which identified the owner as a 
well-known London M.P., whose name [ enclose.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 3 Pe ieee 

|The “ London M.P.” need not fear that we shall 
reveal his name—unless, of course, he does it again,—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


AND THE “UNEQUAL TREATIES” 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 
Sir,—In view of your more than interesting article on ‘* The 
Urgent Problem of China,” I take the liberty of suggesting the 
advisability of your looking over the closing conditions or 
terms of the New Consortium for China. They are not 
numerous, though numerous enough to disclose conditions 
that are so one-sided, and so determinedly framed, without 
the leave of China, that no one but a fool. or a maniac, would 
be likely to regard them as either equitable, or even approach- 
ing the realm of reason. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. L. BRANDER. 
11 Broadlands Roud, Highgate, London, N. 6. 


CHINA 


REPAYMENT OF WAR LOANS 


[To the Editor of the Svecratror.| 
Sir,—From time to time, as a regular reader of the Spectator, 
I have noticed suggestions that War Lean Stock, which it is 
said was subscribed for in paper money, should be repaid at 
something less than its par value, or that the interest be 
reduced, and in your last issue Mr. St. Loe Strachey, reviewing 
Mr. J. M. Keynes’ latest book, seems to support this propos? 


THE 


strongly. 

To my mind the proposal seems to savour of neither justice 
nor honour, For, 1, is it not true that the Government in 1914 
demanded and took away all our gold at the beginning of the 
War and created the paper money ? 2. Did they not also take 
away from us all our American, Canadian and even Argentine 
securities saleable in America and give us, those of us who were 
willing, this very War Stock in exchange ? 3, Were we not 
adjured by everything we held dear to deny ourselves and tend 
what we could spare from the high cost of living for War Loan 
Stock and War Savings? Some I believe even parted with 
their jewellery to do so. 

This being the case, how is it consistent with the honour of 
Great Britain, which has made such a point of paying its debt 
in full to America, to deny the right of its own citizens to be 
paid in full?) We paid in gold at first, and later in its equi- 
valent-—an equivalent ordered to be used under penalties by 
the Governinent be it remembered. Why, therefore, should we 
not receive gold or the full face value of the stock in return ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Leonards, Ki. J.C, 


THE OCEAN RACE 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
Sir,—-In spite of many dismal forebodings the Ocean Race 
was sailed to a successful finish ; how successful is proved by 
the fact that those who took part in it formed the Ocean 
Racing Club within twenty-four hours of the finish. All the 
members entered for next year’s race. Your article on the 
race shows an appreciation and understanding that have 
been sadly lacking in some other papers. 

Up to the Fastnet it was anybody's race. On the fourth 
day out four of the yachts were within hailing distance of cach 
other. Rounding the Fastnet, ‘Gully *Fulmar’ and 
‘Saladin > were all together, and they were in sight of cach 
other to the finish. The race should give a welcome chance 
every year to numerous owners to test themselves and their 
ships over a course that calls for the best they have in them. 
One of the proudest moments in my life is going to be when I 
hoist the Ocean Racing Club’s burgee on my own ship. Next 
year wili show that there are many who will want to do like- 
wise. Nobody will be eligible for the club who has not sailed 
the club's cccan course. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Sparks (of the * Saladin‘), 
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LAMENT OF AN UNEMPLOYED MAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,— The Lament of an Unemployed Man” is full of 
interest tome. Ihave been out of work since the Food Control 
was dissolved at Christmas 1920. Can you imagine with 
what feclings one reads of a posse of busmen striking over a 
dog brought inside an omnibus? These people do not know 
what it is to be out of work. I wonder that some business 
syndicate has not set to work to train all ex-officers, soldiers, 
and civilians into Labour Corps ; such as bricklayers, window 
cleaners, and engineers. Is it because the professional labour 
man would down tools ? There are thousands of us—educated 
men—who would willingly take their places. 

I believe we should show the professional Labour man, 
not only how to work, but how to live on our wages and 
educate our children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Faruer ov A Moruerriess Turee. 


THE 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE DOLE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—** A Draughtsman’s” suggestion in your issue of 
August 8th, that the distribution of all available work among 
all available workers, would abolish the Dole, is at first sight 
attractive, but in operation it would intensify the evil it 
seeks to remedy, as under the present falling demand it would 
tend to increase production costs. Although the contributory 
causes are legion, unemployment in this country arises mainly 
from the prevailing high cost of production, which has rendered 
our manufactured products unsaleable in the world’s markets. 

Manufacturers know that within the limits of human 
apacity, greater results are obtained from a few men working 
“full time” than from many men working “ short hours,” 
and that, especially in the skilled trades, 100 men will produce 
more in fifty hours than will 1000 men in five hours, and that 
with a fluctuating demand, it is more economical to pay 
overtime rates of wages than temporarily to engage other 
workmen, even though the latter are trained in the required 
operations. In fact, in most trades in bad times an employer 
finds it less unprofitable to reduce his staff than to place all 
on “short time”; this because the continuity and rhythm 
of work is less disturbed. 

Of course, an employer is free to divide available work 
among the whole of his normal staff, but in most occupations 
he thereby increases his production costs and as, in many 
trades, five per cent. represents the difference between a 
profit and a loss or the obtaining or losing of orders, the 
apparently more humane and benevolent method causes the 
most distress in the long run.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fk. Ernest Spiratr. 

Battledown Approach, Cheltenham. 

|We have been compelled to shorten our correspondent’s 
letter.— Eb. Spectator.] 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCIL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—In your article on the Crisis in the Church, July 4th, 
there are certain statements which seem to call for some 
explanation :-— 

1. You refer to “ those who are trying to undo the work 
of the Reformers.” <A part of that work was the destruction 
of the monastic system in England and Wales. Are the men 
and women who during the last eighty years have restored 
the monastic system within the Church of England destroying 
the “ character of the National Church” ? 

2. * The Prayer Book was formed in order to unite.” May 
I ask which Prayer Book—that of 1549, or the very different 
one of 1552, or the revised edition of 1662? It is true that 
much was said about the Church having one use throughout 
the realm, but everyone knows that there was greater uni- 
formity of use in the Kingdom before 1549 than ever obtained 
afterwards, at least for over a hundred years. 

3. “* The Reformers laid it down that the Bible was the final 
test of truth.” Article xx., of the xxkix., attributes to the 
Church “ authority in Controversies of Faith,’ and = in 


THE 


Article xxxiv. those who through prijate judgment openly 


break the traditions of the Church (being not repugnant to the 
Word of God and approved by common authority) are to be 
* rebuked.” Plainly, therefore, the Church of England relies 
upon a living authority, whilst maintaining the place of the 
Bible as a standard of reference for all time, and holds that 
tradition must be followed. Did this living authority speak 
once for all at some period between 1549 and 1662 and then 
cease to operate ? What, may I ask, is the * tradition” to 
which the article quoted refers? Was it as to its contents 
solely Anglican? Did the Reformers mean by “ tradition ” 
the teaching of the Catholic Church in all previous ages, or 
just as much of it as they thought well to select ? 

4. The Church of England * stands as an institution vir- 
tually co-extensive with the nation—a family to which every 
British subject belongs by right, unless he expresses the wish 
»... not to conform.” Article xxvii. speaks of the Sac- 
rament of Baptism whereby those who receive it rightly are 
* grafted into the Church.” According to the Prayer Book 
none are reckoned as members of the Church who have not 
been baptized. Every human being has the right to enter 
the Church by Baptism; it is a privilege not confined to 
British subjects, but apart from Baptism there is no member- 
ship of the Family of God; such has ever been the teaching 
of the Church of England, in common with the rest of the 
Catholic Church. 

5. What, exactly, is meant by the “ comprehensiveness of 
the Church of England” ? Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
Calvinistie Methodists, Wesleyans, &c., exist in large numbers. 
But why ? Did their founders realize that they had a place in 
the Church and need not separate in order to maintain their 
convictions ? Was the impediment to their continuance in 
the Church something in the nature of the teaching and use of 
the Church of England, or some action on the part of the 
State? History suggests that it is the State that has become 
comprehensive, not the Church. For by our present laws 
every religious body whose principles are not detrimental to 
good order is “ established by law,” that is, is recognized as 
capable of holding property and acting as a corporation with 
power to makc its own regulations for its members. That there 
are many men of varicus views within the Church of England 
who yet are content to retain their membership in her and 
share in her sacramental life is well known, and few who are 
wise would have it otherwise. ‘The only question is what 
limits, if any, are to be put to the toleration of divergencies, 
Anglo-Catholics have been asked for their views on this 
matter, and I doubt not that their answer, or answers, will be 
found satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &e., is Bas Be 

[1. We did not refer to the monastic system. 2. (a) 1662; 
(b) Union and uniformity are not the same things. 3. (a) No: 
living authority can operate subject to a “ final test.” (b) We 
wrote of this “ tradition” as * imperfectly defined,” and we 
will not try to define it precisely, but we know the spirit that 
“makes the Word of God of none effect through your tradi- 
tion.” 4-5. We will not apportion the blame for Noncon- 
formist schisms. The Church of England can certainly afford 
to comprehend baptized persons who are not British subjects. 
—LEp. Spectator.] 


“ce 


THE WIRELESS CHAMPIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The thirtieth birthday of the invention of ** wire less,”” 
which I see the British radio industry are celebrating at the 
Royal Albert Hall in the middle of September, seems to me to 
be a good time for finding out how far the youngest science of 
them all has developed in the different parts of Great Britain. 

Surrey, I should imagine, easily leads the other counties, as 
far, anyhow, as amateurs are concerned, for actual length of 
transmission. Last week Mr. Gerald Marcuse, of Caterham 
Hill, using a gramophone with a pleated diaphragm adjust- 
ment, entertained an American warship lying in New Zealand 
waters with songs by Caruso, violin selections by Heifetz, jazz 
musie by Jack Hylton’s orchestra and the Savoy Orpheans, and 
other gramophone records. 

Is there any county in the British Isles that can touch this ? 
Surrey may have missed the cricket championship ; at wire 
less she will take some beating.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK WENMAN, 

Chapel Lane, Smallfields, Surrey. 
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CHAMBER-HORSE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Having just read Jane Austen's lately-published 
Sanditon. may I be allowed to correct a mistake on p. 81, 
where ** chamber-house ” has been substituted for ‘* chamber- 
horse”? This old-fashioned piece of furniture consisted 
of a high square seat, with strong springs under it, and was 
intended to give old people, no longer able to ride, the kind 
of exercise they had been accustomed to. I remember well 
the chamber-horse in my grandmother’s house at Exeter 
on which we children delighted to mount, and jump ourselves 
up and down. Probably it had been bought by my grand- 
father, Thomas Heberden, Canon of Exeter Cathedral, 
who died in 1843, in his ninetieth year. He had been a rider 
till late in life. It may have been recommended by his 
father, Dr. Heberden, the well-known physician of the 
eighteenth century, described by Cowper in his poem, 
“ Retirement,” as 
* Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose skill 

Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil 

Gives melancholy up to Nature's care 

And sends the patient into purer air.” 
I hope it may interest some of Jane Austen’s admirers to 
learn what she meant by a chamber-horse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary B. HeBervDen. 
6 South Parks Road, Oxford. 


THE BLACKSMITHS STROKE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sirn.—Though no smith myself, I think I may say that if your 
correspondent, Mr. R. W. Baker, next time he is at a black- 
smith’s, would himself try the hammer for a minute, he would 
quickly find the use both in rest and exactitude of the easy 
intermediate, rebounding musical stroke or strokes on the 
bare anvil.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Enton Thatch, near Godalming. Puimse T. Kenway. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—The action of the blacksmith’s hammer may be com- 
pared to that of a pendulum. “There is a waste of energy 
if the hammer is brought to a permanent standstill at the 
commencement of the rebound. Although he may not 
realize it, I fancy that this is generally the reason why the 
smith so frequently causes the hammer to continue rebounding 
on the anvil while he is considering the nature of his next 
blow on the iron.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rec. A. Situ. 
Windermere. 


CRUELTY TO A RARE BIRD 


[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 

S:r,—I enclose a paragraph which appeared in the Daily Mail 
of Apri! 20th. In cases of this kind, unless a heavier fine than 
seven and sixpence is imposed, similar acts of an idle and 
vicious nature are bound to occur in the future. The fact of 
the youths being unaware that the bird they persecuted was a 
vrebe is no excuse for such deliberate and wanton cruelty.— 
i am, Sir, &c., L. J. Rosey. 

Maymyo Club, Upper Burma, July 11th. 

|The paragraph records the fining of seven youths aged 
cighteen to twenty-six, at Keswick, for killing with great 
cruelty a great crested grebe which had come to live on the 
river Greta.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE SQUIRREL WAR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.] 
Str.—I do not think there is much doubt that the grey 
squirrel has by this time acquired a foothold in a very much 
larger area than is generally supposed. This pest has lived 
in Bournemouth for several years now, and there are many of 
them in the beautiful gardens near the “ Square,” living 
generously on the offerings of children and others. The 
animal has therefore presumably a radius of at least 110 
miles from Regent’s Park. It would be interesting to learn 
how much further away it has been observed. 


Is it not possible to get the Departmen*of Government that 
deals with Agriculture to declare war on this squirrel? It will 
certainly soon be too late, if indeed it is not too late now.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

Bournemouth. H. H. G. Knapp (Lt.-Col.). 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

AN AMERICAN ON Britis Hotipay Resorts :—Mr. Lyman 
D. Davis, Chairman Forcign Relations Committee, Anglo. 
American Hotel Association (N.Y.C.), writes :—So many 
attacks have appeared recently upon British holiday resorts, 
and upon the supposed superiority ¢f French and Italian 
travel facilities, that on the eve of my departure to America 
your readers may be interested to hear the point of view of an 
American whose business has been for many years past 
connected with a number of the best known pleasure resorts 
in Europe and America. ‘These attacks have not been confined 
to seaside resorts, but applied also to all British inland resorts 
and spas, and they profess to prove that England and Scotland 
are the third-rate pleasure resorts of Europe and that there is 
hardly a decent hotel or restaurant, a cheap fare, or a comfort- 
able railway journey in the United Kingdom. The facilities 
provided by the hotels and railway companies, town for town, 
village for village, are more complete and incomparably better 
and safer in Britain than in any other part of Europe. Not 
only do the resorts of your country have far more and far finer 
and better organized tennis and golf facilities than any resorts 
on the Continent, but your hotels are more modern and 
incomparably better equipped, and there are more of them 
than in any other two countries in Europe put together. 
Don’t let anyone in England and Scotland be under any delu- 
sion. You possess by far the pleasantest and most comfortable 
resorts in Kurope, 


SCOTT’S HOMECROFTING 
EXPERIMENT 


We have to acknowledge a promise of £25 received this 
week from Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, making a total of 
£1,435 17s. Subscriptions should be made payable to the 
Homecrofting Fund, should be crossed Barclays Bank 
(Gosling’s Branch) and should be sent to us. Money may 
be sent either for investment in the fund—the future revenue 
of the fund will be derived from the rents of the Homecrofting 
settlement—or as a free donation. ‘The responsibility for 
the administration of the money will, of course, rest with 
the Utility Society which Professor Scott and those legally 
associated with him hope to form for conducting the experi- 
ment at Cheltenham. We must point out again that the 
homecrofter must never be confused with the smallholder. 
The aim is not to start a settlement of smallholders who 
cultivate the land for the market but to encourage men 
who are engaged in other occupations to put a stout barrier 
between themselves and the possibility of starvation by 
cultivating their little piece of land for the use of themselves 
and their families. Under modern conditions with shortened 
hours of labour, risks of unemployment and the virtual 
extension of the length of the days by Summer Time, a 
man and his family can do a good deal in the garden without 
over-straining themselves. Many, indeed, would find this 
a real pleasure, and all would have the satisfaction of feeling 
that by this means they were attaining economic freedom. 


PROFESSOR 


PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American resder of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
‘Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. ‘The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. ‘The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, ““ Unemployment Competition.” 


£100 
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BOOKS OF THE 


THE 


MOMENT 


ART OF POETRY, PRECEPT 


AND EXAMPLE 


[Coryricur IN THe UnNrrep States OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.]| 

Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poctry? By R. C. 
Trevelyan. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Idylts of Theocritus. By R. C. Trevelyan. (Published by 
the Casanova Society. Printed in Great Britain by Kealeys, 
Ltd. 15s. net.) 

The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, at The University Press of Liverpool. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Samuel Daniel: A Defence cf Ryme (1603). Thomas 
Campion: Observations in the Art of English Poesie 
(1602). The Bodley Head Quartos, (Published by John 
Lane. 3s. net.) 

T nave often felt that if the Poets knew a little more about 

Prosody and Rhythm, and the Metrical experts a little more 

about Poetry and Poets and how they worked, it would not 

much matter whether we called Rhythms and Measures by 
their Latin or by their English names, whether we said 
that our poetry was quantitative, or emphatic in structure, 
whether we talked about accents or stresses, caesuras or 
breaks. or whether we used Rhyme, or Blank Verse, or even 

Vers Libre. 

Mr. Robert Trevelyan appears to me to be a_ person 
who exactly fits my antinomian creed. He is a man who can 
remember so to be a presodist as not to forget that he is 
a poct. and a poet of the best sort-——not one of those men 
whose chief metrical device is to rap his knuckles on the 
dining-room table, stamp with his feet on the floor, or 
ejaculate hideous rhythms in which the object appears to 
* Dum-diddle-dee ~ or * Dum-diddley-dum ” 
as many times as possibie. Mr. Trevelyan really knows 
what he is at when he is making life melodious. That he 
is an anti-rhymer, or, at any rate, a Blank Verse Votary, 
does not enrage or even perturb me, for I took to the anti- 
rhyme heresy very early in youth and still am far from 
orthodox, in spite of the fact that I love really good rhymes 
this side of idolatry. Anyway, I honour and admire a 
men who is intending to throw a new and very beautiful 


be to say 





piece of country into the Park of Parnassus and give 
us Ivric and elegiac blank verse. and not to confine uarhyimed 
measure to the Drama and the Epic, and only allow even 
there the ten-svllabled Iambic. 

But. though to talk about Metre with people who know their 
subject and their Poets is delightful, and though it is good to 
have the better opinion recorded in a book, 1 recognize very 
clearly that to write about books about metre produces a kind 
of horrer in the mind of the general reader. Therefore. I 
shall spare him as much as I can and say comparatively 
little about Thamyris, Or Is There a Future for Poetry ? 
I must, however, declare my view that it is a very charming 
piece of work, and that, personally, I agree with all, or, at 
any rate, almost all its conclusions. I agree that Poetry 
was originally written to be sung or chanted, and is now too 
often written to be spoken or read, that Poetry still remem- 
bers the august abodes of its origin and never obtains its 
full rights and its full power over the ituman mind unless 
the poet's heart at least chanted it, if his lips did not move 
To epitomize, Rhythin 
is the final qualiy in Metre, and rhythm is that which is 
chanted. In addition to this essential, I abound in 
what Mr. ‘Trevelyan says about Rhetoric. I have aiways 
pitied and despised the people who hate, or profess to hate, 
Rhetoric. Nodoubt these unfortunates do not really dislike it, 
but only dislike bad rhetoric, for which repugnance we should 
be grateful. Rhetoric, properly understood, is wanted by all 
poetry. It is a sine qua non. Rhetoric provides the feathers 
that wing the arrow, enable it to double its smiting force, 
make it sail through the air and insure that it shall strike its 
target, the human heart, in the right place. 

Even the haters of rhetoric have to admit ornament. 
though they declare it to be most effective when used reti- 
cently and not plastered on anyhow. But what is this but 


during the ecstasy of composition. 


good rhetoric? Wordsworth was an arch-rhetorician, 
Nobody took more trouble to wing his words with the featherg 
of beauty, surprise and music than hedid. When Augustus Hare 
told him that he admired the sonnet ** The world is too muck 
with us” so intensely because it was all in Anglo-Saxon 
words of one syllable, and warming to his subject went on to 
suggest that all true poetry was Anglo-Saxon and mono- 
syllabic, the so-called poet of simplicity had to protest. He 
asked his eulogist, ‘** What about 

‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine’ ?” 

Another point where I find myself in strong agreement 
with Mr. Trevelyan is his plea that the poets should return 
to satire. Passion is the vital power in poetry, and there 
san be plenty of passion in invective, in the analysis of 
character, and in the mockery or denunciation of things 
vile or foolish. An age of ferment, change, bewilderment, 
reaction and pedantic cynicism like ours offers splendid 
ground for the satirist, whether the field chosen is literature, 
or politics, or religion, or science: ‘ WANTED, a new 
‘Hind and the Panther,’ a new‘ Absalom and Achitophel, 
or a new set of * Moral Essays.’ ” 

My last word on Thamyris shall be to express my 
hearty agreement with a very original presentation of his 
argument by Mr. Trevelyan. He points out that “as a 
general rule the success (in metre) is in proportion to the 
degree in which we are made aware of a fixed metrical base 
underlying the irregularities.” That is absolutely sound. 
When you read Paradise Lost, or Paradise Regained, or Samson 
Agonistes, or again Matthew Arnold’s Unrhymed Dactylics 
such as Rugby Chapel, you are apt to come upon passages 
which at first seem unrhythmical, or even unpoctical. With 
a little trouble, however, you find out how to scan them, 
as old-fashioned people would put it—that is, how by a use 
of rhetorical emphasis you can, as it were, refer them back 
to the Tambic or Dactylic structure to which they belong. 
I do not mean by this that the wretched verses chosen for 
experiment are to be stretched upon the Procrustean bed of 
a drumming Decasyllabic, but that by proper enunciation, 
i.c.. by appropriate chanting, they can be shown to be har- 
monious. ‘Try it with Milton’s 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit,” 
or Arnold's weary Titan 
* Bearing on shoulders iramense, 
Atlantéan, the load, 
Well nigh not to be borne, 
The too vast orb of her fate.” 
So much fer precept. Now for practice. 

In the books before me Mr. Trevelyan has only given us 
examples of his poctic practice in translations, but that is 
a perfectly good field in which to exercise Pegasus. In his 
Idylls of Theocritus he has contrived to exhibit the work 
of the first creator of peasant and pastoral poetry in fourteen- 
svilable Iambic blank verse, or, as that great critic Bottom 
would have said, “ sixes and eights.” Of course, there will 
be different opinions, but to my mind this curious application 
of the old-fashioned ballad measure printed in long line 


exceedingly effective. Take, for example, “The Sorcer 


--an idvil which Mr. 'Trevetyan declares is “ perhaps t 
greatest Jove-poem in the whole of classical and moder 
literature.” With this eulogium [ cannot agree, though | 
intensely admire the passion of the poem. Wild invective 
is too narrow a field for perfection, and * The Sorceress ” 
too fierce and too animal in her love. But, be thet as it 
may, it is a surprisingly poignant piece of work, and, if read 
aloud and with proper emphasis, no one will miss the rhymes 
and many will fecl that an exactly right metrical atmosphere 
is created for these Sicilian poems. Very delightful is th: 
translation of the famous * The Syracusan Women at th: 
Adonis Festival *-—the idyll which, it will be remembered. 
was exquisitely rendered into prose by Matthew Arnold. 
But perhaps the greatest triumph is the twenty-seventh 
idyli, * The Lovers’ Talk.” Already we have two adimirabl 
rhymed versions of this idyll, one by Dryden and a still better 
one by Calverley. I am bound to say, however, that 
Mr. Trevelyan runs them very hard. Ile is certainly better 
than Dryden, that is, he has more suavity and elegance. 
and less “ knowingness,’ and comes very near Calverley 
if the two versions are judged as poems. If, however, proper 
marks are given for the creation of a Greck atmosphere, then 
unquestionably Mr, Trevelyan must bear away the palm, 
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Another example of Mr. Trevelyan's practice is his transla- 
tion of The Antigone of Sophocles. The introduction has some 
very good things about metre in it, but I have already said 
as much as I dare on that thorny subject. As a translation 
of the play, I greatly admire Mr. Trevelyan’s work. The 
blank verse of the ordinary dialogue is dignified and distin- 
guished in a high degree, and that sense of enchantment 
which belongs to Greek Drama is wonderfully well pre- 
served. The choruses, too, are rendered with an austerity 
noah calm which one feels would have delighted Milton. Nor 
ean we doubt that Mr. Swinburne, though he did not greatly 
love blank verse lyrics, would have Veen moved by the second 
chorus, i.¢., that which follows the Watchman’s first exit— 
the chorus which describes what a piece of work is a man, 

nany; yet than Man 
onderful is there known ; 
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Never may he share my hearti: 
Nor ever think my thoughts, who thus 
Schemeth ill deeds 
To the books mentioned already may well be added the 
charming reprint by John Lane in the Bodley Head Quarto 
Series. The volume in question is Samuel Daniel 
A Defence of Ryme. Thomas Campion: 
the Art of English Poesie. Daniel's is a very good piece of 
work, but more to my fancy, and still more, J conjecture, to 
No doubt it is 
too pedantic and also too whimsical, but it has many good 
thine, in it. Also it contains the exquisite Blank Verse lyric 
To rose-cheeked Laura.’ Though Campion could write 
well at times, and was a true lover of good poetry, he must 
be admitted to be an awful example of the man who thinks 


Observations in 


Mr. Trevelyan’s, is Campion’s Observations. 


too much abouts quantities, accents, emphasis, and caesuras, 
reets that the lilt, the rhythm, the music of the verse 
are the essentials. 


J. Sr. Lov Srracury. 


A NEW COMPETITION 


Vel EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

i FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


] All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 
2 c\ titors may send in as inany entries as they wish, but 
€ entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
ion] i835 of this is 
j I mid add 3 r tl pseudonym) of every com 
retit must be written clearly at the toot of his manu cript. 
I : 
4 The Kdit« not return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, me in he enter into correspondence with competat 
5 The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
sul ted 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden. Lonudou, W.C. 2 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tur tables are again crowded: it seems that the autumn 
publishing season has begun in earnest. Perhaps the most 
important book this week is Mr. Middleton Murry’s Keats 
and Shakespeare (Oxford University Press). Mr. Murry 
sees in Keats a poet struggling nobly towards a harmony 
of life, and he conceives that, if Keats had lived longer, his 
promise would have been fulfilled and we should have pos- 
sessed in him a poet to equal Shakespeare, a poet as deep 
and universal as Shakespeare, and unique in poctic serious- 
ness and vivid philosophical insight. He _ illustrates his 
thesis with continual quotations from the letters and poems 
of Keats——which is well; the substance for judgment goes 
hand in hand with Mr. Murry’s persuasions. Incidentally 
we are grateful to Mr. Murry for giving us Keats's torment of 
love for Fanny Brawne, without the usual tinge of vulgarity or 
patronage. “Sick passion!” he writes indignantly. 
* One can only say to the comfortable persons who 
use the phrase concerning Keats what Keats himself 
said to Fanny : * You do not feel as I do—you do not know 
what it is to love” But there, in that heartrending letter, 
is the difference between Brown and Keats: * Nothing with 


a man of the world, but dreadful to me. 
* * % a 


Mr. R. W. King’s The Translator of Dante (Secker) breaks 
hewer ground. Henry Francis Cary was an amiable man, 
the intimate of Lamb and Coleridge; he joined in that sur- 
prising congregation of wit and genius which revolved round 
Taylor, the publisher, and he took his part in it with so 
much good humour and staunchness of character that he 
was one of the best loved of them all. Mr. King has done 
his work excellently ; he must have been indefatigable in 
research, yet the narrative runs smoothly, without those 
hard knots of mere fact which roughen so many biographies. 
He recalls to our attention a strange verdict of Ruskin’s: 
* If T could only read English, and had to choose. for a library 
narrowed by poverty, between Cary’s Dante and our own 
original Milton, I should choose Cary without a moment's 
pause.” 

* * * * 

In Epitaphs : Graveyard Humour and Eulogy (Simpkin) 
Mr. W. H. Beable has compiled an anthology of some beauty, 
much quaintness, and quite a little plain speaking. Our 
times have progressed beyond the gay lack of consideration 
for posthumous good fame which could allow such an epitaph 
to be carved on a gravestone as :—- 

‘ Here lies, returned to clay, 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who on the first of Mav 
Began to hold her tongue.” 
And it is almost incredible that the following epitaph should 
be genuine; yet it is taken from Burlington Churchyard :— 
* Here lies the body of Mary Ann Lowder, 
She burst while drinking a seidlitz powder, 
Called from this world to her heavenly rest, 
She should have waited till it effervesced.” 
It is not always the noblest poets who compose the best 
epitaphs : Wordsworth began an inscription on a monument 
to the second daughter of Sir Egerton Bridges : 
* These vales were saddened by no common gloom 
When good Jemima perished in her bloom.” 
Perhaps among the oddest epitaphs are the pure jingles : we 
see with wonder the compulsion to rhyme that exists every- 
where :— 
* Here lies the body of William Dix, 
One thousand, seven hundred and sixty-six.” 
Or again :— 
‘Some have children some have none, 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one.” 
And is the following one of the early examples of enterprising 
advertisement ? : 
Beneath this stone in hopes of Zion 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the heavenly will.” 
The whole book makes pleasant reading for a wandering fancy. 
* * * x 

The addresses delivered this year at the meeting of the 
British Association are published in a pamphlet, The Advance- 
ment of Science, by the Association itself, at Burlington House, 
London, W.1. 


Lescaut. 


THE AUTHOR OF ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S GREAT LOVE STORIES 


Manon Lescaut. By L’Abbé Prévost. Translated by G. D. Gribble. 
(Broadway Translations. Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


L’Asse Prévost, like so many of the well-equipped minds 
of the eighteenth century, was trained by the Jesuits. Those 
experts in psychology speedily recognized that this boy had an 
unusual facility for self-expression, and they nursed him 
carefully against the day when he might be of use to their 
Order. - 

But in spite of their kindnesses, and their promises of exalted 
preferment, the young man had to follow his temperament. 
For Provost was, above all things, a lover. He was not a 
mere philanderer. The society of women was a stimulation 
to his mind and soul. The feminine character called cut all 
the life and subtleties of his own. 

In consequence he wes always in love, madly and over- 
whelmingly, and was dragged hither and thither, away from 
his social commitments and what he felt to be his spiritual 
duties. Naturally, his enemies, envious of his brilliant pen, 
made the most of his injudicious weakness. His life became 
in consequence an alternation of periods of flight and exile 
with those of renewed patronage and a return to protection 
and fame. But wherever he was, in shadow or in prosperity, 
loving or losing, he wrote. Hiis total output reached some 
200 volumes ! Think of what manual labour that meant in the 
days of quill pens, fair copies, and no typewriters. 

It was he who introduced England's first modern novelist 
to the Continent, by translating Clarissa Harlowe, Pamela, 
and Sir Charles Grandison into French. These translations 
gave Richardson a greater vogue in France than he enjoyed 
in his own country, with the consequence that the false 
classicism of French literature was discredited, and the way 
paved for the equally false romanticism of Rousseau. 

Prévost also founded a_ periodical modelled after the 
English Spectator, and used it as a weapon for defending 
himself against the slanderous detractions made by his 
enemies. Here is one defensive description of himsclf : 

* This Medor (as he had been called in derision) so beloved of fair 
ladies, is a man who bears on his countenance and in his temper the 
traces of his former afflictions ; who often passes weeks without 
leaving his study, where he works every day for seven or cight hours ; 
who rarely seeks any form of distraction, even refusing those 
opportunities which are offered him; and who prefers an hour's 
conversation with a‘friend of good sense and understanding to all 
that is called worldly pleasures and agreeable pastime ; not lacking 
in courtesy, thanks to an excellent education, but little inclined 
towards gallantry; of a gentle, though melancholy disposition ; 
in short, a sober person, leading a well-regulated life.” 

The grandson of his publisher said of him that :— 

* Often he would disappear for several years; then he would 

return either from Holland, or from some convent, bringing his 
manuscripts, which he gave my grandfather to be printed. He 
had the ingenuousness and thoughtlessness of a child in all that 
concerned his own person.” 
Peace came to him at last, however, and by the aid of that 
publisher he was settled in a cottage near Chantilly, where 
he was, as he says, “too happy with my cow and two 
chickens.” 

But he was not to enjoy that peace for long. At the end 
of 1763 he had a stroke of apoplexy while walking in the 
forest, and died almost immediately. It is said--so did his 
implacable enemies pursue his fame-—that he was found by 
peasants in the forest, and carried to a neighbouring village, 
where * with deplorable precipitation ~~ he was submitted to 
an autopsy by the local sawbones. This operation revived 
the patient, ** Who opened his eyes, took in the ghastly scene, 
groaned, and expired.” 

We have to thank Mr. Gribble for this, and much more, 
charmingly presented information about the author of Jano 
The preface to this book is a little gem of wit and 
literary summary, and leads us to expect the excellent 
translation which follows. 

What a story it is, this tale of Manon and her lover. They 
are Aucassin and Nicolette transferred from a mediaeval 
France to the France of the ecighteenth century. We see 
them in a milieu of depravity and social corruption, where 
eardsharping is an honourable profession for a gentleman. 
Their love is net sanctified by law or Church, They maintain 
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tion of the Britannica. 'Th:s ideawas 
the logical outcome of years cf ex- 
perience; it crystallized the recem- 
mendations of thousands of users 
and owners. 

Our object was to produce the 
Britannica in a New Form with 
these specifications—-and they have 
teen carried out to the letter: 


1— Large type, easy to read. 
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The Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society 


CH 


IS A HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the Church of 
England and HELPS TO MAKE THE WORK OF THE 
CHURCH MORE EFFICIENT by means of its grants to 
incumbents of large populous parishes, and to those of 
widely scattered districts to enable them to employ 
additional agents to proclaim the Gospel from house to 
house, pastoral visitation in the homes of the people 
being a principle the Society lays great stress upon. 
Last year the Society disbursed in grants for additional 
workers more than £48,000. 


THE SOCIETY IS ALSO HELPING TO PROVIDE A 
SPIRITUAL AND EVANGELICAL MINISTRY FOR 
THE FUTURE BY MEANS OF ITS ORDINATION 
FUND, which makes grants to earnest-minded men of 
limited means towards the cost ef their training for the 
ministry. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY are such as 
commend themselves to all lovers of the Reformation 
settlement, and funds entrusted to it are used in such a 
Way as to merit the approval of those who value the 
spread of Evangelical truth. 
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Information may be obtained from the Secretaries, 


URCH 


PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 


FALCON COURT, 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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OME say that the first smoke 
of the day is the best one. 
Others maintain that the 

after-dinner pipe yields the most 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
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themselves by fraud and roguery. Yet, in spite of all this, 
their story is the tale of spontaneous and innocent love, 
crushed, like a child’s wonder, by the brutal régime of callous 
society. It is a tale to weep over to-day, though nearly two 
centuries have passed since it first drew tears from the eyes 
of the queens and the serving maids of Europe. It is all that 
remains alive of those two hundred volumes. 


THE MODERN GREVILLE 


Memoirs. By Sir Almeric FitzRoy, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
42s, net.) 


(Hutchinson. 


Memoirs and reminiscences pour from the Press and are 
usually disappointing. But the two volumes just produced by 
the late Clerk to the Privy Council stand in a class apart. 
They are indeed profoundly interesting and, like Charles 
Greville’s memoirs of his long service in the Privy Council 
office between 1821 and 1859, will henceforth be regarded as 
an authentic source for the history of Sir Almeric FitzRoy’s 
own time. The Clerk, of course, has exceptional opportuni- 
ties of seeing and hearing how the country is governed. He is 
not absorbed in the business of any one department, but has 
to deal with all the departments. In ensuring that executive 
acts are done in due form he is brought into intimate relations 
with Ministers and other public men, and learns many secrets. 
But most holders of the office have kept their knowledge to 
themselves. Greville has had to wait two generations for a 
suecessor as well informed and as communicative as himself. 
Many critics, we notice, have fastened upon Sir Almeric’s 
indiscretions, and it is not to be denied that there are many ; 
but to concentrate upon these is to misrepresent the whole 
book. Sir Almerie has given us full extracts from his diary 
from 1898 to 1923, which throw much light on the actual 
working of the Constitution and on the leading political 
figures of our generation, such as the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Morley, Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford and others. He 
is as ready with invective for people he disapproves of or 
dislikes as he is with generous culogy for those he admires. 
He has a quick sense of humour and a sound political instinct. 
Even when he is indiscreet he is never a scandal-monger, and 
his wide social connexion lends variety to the political 
narrative. 

The late Duke of Devonshire is Sir Almeric’s hero. T[e was 
private secretary to the Duke before he became Clerk to the 
Privy Council, and he served under the Duke as Lord President 
IIe attempts no formal estimate of the Duke, 
but in successive scattered entries he builds up such a picture 
of that remarkable ean be found 
Kiveryone knows of the Duke’s uiter disregard of con- 


for five years. 
Englishman as nowhere 
else. 
ventions. Ife delighted Disraeli by yawning in the middle of 
Sir Almerie was present when the Duke, 
being asked to explain why the Education Department was 


his maiden speech. 


to become a Board, ** characteristically replied that the point 
had been carefully considered by the Government but for the 
had 
Joard, but he could assure 
But the Duke's 
Few people realized the intense 
* Tle is 
never convinced (190]) until he has traced to his own satisfac- 
tion the ultimate developments of a line of policy and is not 
content, like most men, with a general perception of it.” 
This was written when the Conservative Cabinet was trying to 
agree on an Education Bill, and Mr. Chamberlain was threaten- 
ing to secede if rate-aid were given to voluntary schools. The 
Duke was indolent by nature. On hearing of a suicide, he 
asked if the luckless man had had anything to do with the 
Education Bill. But he set himself, none the less, to master 
the question and made up his mind in favour of rate-aid. His 
characteristic qualities were shown at their best in the Tariff 
Until he had convinced himself 
that there must be a split in the Cabinet, he did his utmost to 
maintain unity. On June 16th, 1903, he spoke so adroitly on 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals that he pleased their author and 
also the Free Traders. At the end of July he had come tothe 
that Mr. Chamberlain's arguments were too 
flimsy to justify a change of policy. By the middle of Sep- 
tember he felt that he ought to resign his office, but he 
hesitated for another fortnight before taking the final plunge. 


life of him he could not remember the reasons which 
weighed with them in adopting a 
their Lordships that they were sufficient.” 
nonchalance was superficial. 


earnestness with which he studied political questions. 


Reform controversy of 1903. 


conclusion 


fuimen, meant not for use but to terrify, 


* With the best intentions towards a mutual understanding, 
the flexibility of the one is a puzzle to the other,” writes the 
author regarding Mr. (now Lord) Balfour and the Duke at 
this crisis. Mr. Balfour, he thinks, really wanted to keep the 
Duke, and the Duke did not want to go but felt that he must 
uphold his principles. King Edward agreed with him. When 
Ritchie asked whether he would tax food, the King replied : 
* No, and I do not care who knows it.” 

The author confirms the impression that a new cra began 
with King Edward, not so much because of his personality, but 
because there was a general reorganization. Under Lord 
Salisbury each department went its own way. The Prime 
Minister made many a bitter jest at the expense of the War 
Office, for instance, but did not try to reform it. In offering 
that office to Mr. Brodrick, as he then was, Lord Salisbury said, 
*T have the Queen’s commands to offer you the Secretary- 
ship of State for War. You are so well aware of the disadvan- 
tages of the position that I need not enlarge upon them.” 
Sir Almeric’s account of King Edward's first Council illustrates 
the confusion that prevailed. The King addressed his coun- 
cillors, but no note was taken of what he said. Afterwards it 
was found that the declaration had to be published in the 
Gazette. The text had to be made up from what Lord Rosebery 
and others thought that they remembered of the King’s 
remarks, and this “has now taken its place among State 
documents of the highest interest and value.’ Sir Almeric’s 
narrative of the prolonged disputes over the arrangements for 
King Edward's coronation is another case in point. Hints 
dropped here and there suggest that Mr. Lloyd George would 
have gladly reverted—and often did revert—to the old 
casual ways of conducting business, and the author's references 
to Mr. Asquith’s reluctance to assert his authority as Prime 
Minister in co-ordinating the work of his colleagues tell the 
same tale. 

Sir Almeric’s entries relating to the rejection of the Budget 
by the House of Lords in 1909 are instructive. Lord Lans- 
downe, the author says, moved the fatal amendment with very 
grave misgivings. ‘The Court, through Lord Knollys, expressed 
the view that the Press had gone mad. It is curious to learn 
that at the end of 1910, after the second election of that year, 
Lord Morley, discussing the situation with his philosophic 
calm, thought that ** the Opposition held the stronger cards ” 
because the Government majority was composite and uncertain. 
When Lord Morley made his famous announcement that the 
King was prepared to create hundreds of new peers to pass the 
Parliament Bill, ** ilis Majesty had been much disturbed by the 
vapourings in Tory circies that the.whole thing was a brutum 
and had expressly 
desired that the announcement should be made in the most 
explicit and authentic terms.’ Of the Buckingham 
conference on Ireland just before the War we are told nothing 
new. Lord Morley talked very freely to Sir Almeric, and 
there is no doubt much truth in the author's suggestion that 
Lord Morley left the Cabinet on the eve of war because he 
hated Russia and regarded the conflict as one of Slav aggression 
against Teuton. Mr. Burns’ not stated. We 
could forgive Mr. Burns much in any case for some of the pithy 
comments here noted. Ife was asked how the Cabinet was 
getting on with the draft of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget ; he 
replied, * Like nineteen ragpickers muck,” 
And his prescription for handling the Nationalist allies was 
simply, “ If you tell Redmond to go to ‘ell, he'll come to 
‘eel.’ That was profoundly true. 


Palace 


reasons are 


round a “eap 0° 


Sir Almeric FitzRoy writes well of many people and many 
places unconnected with politics, but he should not call 
Camber Castle “a Norman pile” (p. 277); it was built by 
Hienry the Eighth. Finally, we may say that Sir Almeric’s 
work as chairman of the Inter-Department Committee on 
Physical Deterioration in 1803 was of lasting value. The 
Report was the basis and the inspiration of much that has been 
done since. 











A year’s subscription to the Specraror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 
Manager, the Srrcrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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THE NEW BALTIC 
STATES 
The New Baltic States. By Owen Rutter. (Methuen. 145s.) 


Mr. Owen Rerrer has a capital subject in the new Baltic 
States, and as all first-hand information about these struggling 
communities is welcome, we do no more than justice to 
his book in saying that it is well worth reading. On the 
other hand the book might have been a great deal better. 
Mr. Rutter is one of those writers who have a strong desire, 
laudable in itself, to be light and gay and to put themselves on 
easy and jovial terms with their readers. This, however, is 
a thing which requires some doing. Mr. Rutter has not the 
art at all. The incidents with which he tries to lighten his 
narrative are often tiresome, and his pleasantries have had 
the effect of making one reader at all events feel less instead 
of more friendly towards him. Mr. Rutter’s deserts are 
better than his oases; he is happier—and so are we—when 
he is forced by the necessity of exposition to abandon the 
trifles of the wayside and for solid pages at a time to tell us 
quite straightforwardly about the politics of the new Republics, 
their relations with their neighbours and their industrial life. 

It is fascinating to watch newly-formed States feeling their 
way towards self-confidence and political and industrial 
efliciency. Statesmen had to be found; for under the old 
conditions Lithuanians, Letts and Estonians had little or no 
opportunities for statecraft. All these peoples are con- 
sciously or unconsciously handicapped by the oppression 
from which they have emerged ; they still have the sorrows 
and the memories of their blood-stained experiences, and 
these things have left their mark on the men called to step 
into positions of responsibility and authority. How true are 
the words of Béranger :— 

*Prés de la bourne ou chaque état commence 

Aucun ¢pi n'est pur de sang humain.” 
Certainly every blade of corn grown in the new Baltic Republics 
sprouts from ground which has been trodden and retrodden 
by men at war. But it may be hoped that at last peace and 
prosperity lie ahead. The recovery will, of course, be difficult. 
All the Baltic States are still finding it much easier to spend 
money than to make it. Lithuania has a permanent cause of 
depression and rancour in being deprived by the Poles of 
Viina, which is her true capital. As it is, she has had to find 
a substitute in Kaunas, perhaps better known as Kovyno, 
which Mr. Rutter describes as dirty and inadequate. His 
account of the events which led to the Polish seizure of Vilna 
and to the unjustifiable attitude of the Polish Government, 
who repudiated the illegal action of their marauding General 
but who nevertheless consented to profit by the accomplished 
fact, is concise and informing. He has some very interesting 
pages on Klaipeda, better known as Memel, which is of vast 
importance to Lithuania as her only sea outlet. He tells the 
story of the overthrow of the French Commission who for 
four years were responsible for the administration of Memel, 
governing it (in order to please Poland) through its former 
German officials. We are also given interesting facts about 
the amber trade. 

Most people think of Latvia as a small country, but its 
area is larger than that of Holland and Belgium combined. 
It was the home of that curious caste, the *‘ German Barons,” 
who were German by extraction and were bound to Germany 
by language and tradition but were nominally the vassals of 
Russia. The penetration of the Russian Court by German 
influences was to a considerable extent due to these German 
Balts, who obtained high offices in Russia, both military and 
civil. German Barons in the Baltic Provinces always sounded 
a little unreal, and the uninstructed reader may find it almost 
as pleasant a surprise to learn what real people they were, as 
it is to some people to discover that Shakespeare was not 
mistaken when he talked about Dukes of Athens. 

While Latvia is overburdened by bureaucratic expenditure, 
Estonia displays more energy and more intelligence in her 
jdeas than any of the new States. All these countries are 
extremely friendly to Great Britain, and regard English as 
their second language. What a pity that they impede the 
traveller at every turn by a system of passports and police 
regulations which has reached a grotesque claboration! 
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MIND TRAINING 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training. (Galton Tnstitute 

9 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 12 lessons, £5 Se.) * 
Tue Middle Ages called it “accidie”: Coleridge calleg it 
** dejection.”” How well we know the frame of mind in which 
life seems so complex and unintelligible that we suffer a 
great failing of heart and are unable to set ourselves to any 
action because all actions appear indifferent. very cireyp,. 
stance loses its savour, and the very will to life becomes 
thin and powerless. 

Man starts with a confidence in his destiny, and somehow, 
with what chastening and refinement we need not say, he 
is meant to keep his quick enthusiasm and the appreciation 
of everything that befalls him unclouded till the day of 
his death. It is that confidence that is at the root of all 
great action and all harmony of nature. But the struggle 
with bare reality, which ought to keep his enthusiasm to 
the deepest and most central channels, will often kill it, 
The vaster our civilization becomes, and the more its mechan- 
isms overshadow us, the more numerous are the men who 
grow dull and hopeless, consider themselves misfits, and sink 
into habitual sloth. 

Some great incentive is necessary, in the worst cases, to 
break the tyranny of dejection. The will becomes diseased, 
and a diseased will is hard to deal with. The remedies are 
moderately simple in themselves ; anyone could give most 
admirable advice: the difliculty is to persuade the patient to 
act upon your advice. He wants nothing of the sort ; to some 
degree he feels a gloomy joy in the knowledge of his inefliciency 
and of the general coiourlessness of life. But with that joy 
and pride in his sickness there goes, nevertheless, a continual 
nerve-strain and exhaustion and misery. 

It is not the worst cases that a course such as the Galton 
Institute offers may benefit. For them there is only the 
hope of a sudden éclaircissement, a sudden rousing of interest 
and forgetfulness of self in working for an ideal of beauty 
and nobility. It would have been next to impossible to 
attempt to reclaim Coleridge, and convince him once more 
that it was * bliss to be alive.’ He knew all the arguments 
against his own Icthargy ; he knew all the means for his 
salvation. But his will was dead, and he preferred not to 
break his own bondage. A martyr may smile with pure 
happiness under the sharpest torments; in him the will is 
fiercely alive and wholly expanded; it has been fixed un- 
alterably to some ideal, and in comparison with that the 
hardships of reality are pure sport. But with Coleridge, 
the slightest impact of reality seemed, in anticipation, an 
inconceivably terrible martyrdom; a black and continual 
inaction was better than the slightest breath of being. 

The business man who does not know what to do with 
himself in his leisure hours, the clerk who feels himself in a 
rut and grows sick of doing the same work, day after day, 
year after vear, the teacher or the scholar who has lost am- 
bition, every man to whom life has become routine, are ill 
of the same disease in a milder degree, and it is to such people 
that the Galton System offers most hope. ‘The advice it 
offers in these small books is sound; it is based on a wide 
knowledge of human psychology, and the demands of the 
human mind. But the advice is almost the least important 
part of the course. Its value comes from the fact that the 
directors of the course know that action breaks the chains 
of indifference. Their effort is always directed towards 
making men look around them with interest and a new 
charge of vitality. And for that purpose they attempt to 
force their pupils to take matters in hand for themselves. 

We are convinced that if anyone in whom zest and hopeful- 
ness had failed were to take up the Galton Course and work 
through it conscientiously, then he would find new powers 
in himself and would be able to direct his abilities to the 
best use. We believe that in many _ correspondence 
courses it is of no particular moment to the directors what 
happens to their pupils once they have paid their money; 
but it is obvious that the directors of the Galton Course 
are intent upon giving full value to their pupils. In the 
first of these books they announce ** You have begun the 
Galton Course; we want you to finish it. Resolve to do 
so. It means, possibly, the whole difference between success 
and failure.” 
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At Last! You can be sure of all your facts 








The Publishing Event of the 
Age 


NEW Encyclopedia of the 
A standard of CHAMBERS’S ap- 
pears but once in a generation 
because of the enormous cost involved. 
One must go back to some years be- 
fore the war to find the equal of this 
announcement. Think of it! For 
years, out-of-date and obsolete retfer- 
ence works have been the only guide 
to information and knowledge re- 
quired daily by almost everyone. 
Think of the progress made and 
changes wrought during the last 
ten years alone. No corresponding 
period in the whole history of the world 
altered condi- 





can compare with the 

tions—everywhere, and in every part 
of life—brought about in so short a 
time. Even those with a purely aca- 


demic interest in affairs have found it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times. 
Truly, never was a new encyclopadia 
—a complete and up-to-date collec- 
tion of world-knowledge—needed so 
much as to-day, 

Chambers’s Encyclopxdia at last 
meets this long-felt want. World- 
famous since 1868—Used in the Public 
Librarics more than all the other 
encyclopedias together—the New 
Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopzxdia 
written up-to-1925, to-day not only 
leads the world, but is the only up-to- 
date reference work. 


A New Work—The Only Way 


In making plans for the New Cham- 
bers's Iincyclopedia, it was realised 
that the only way to give complete 
satisfaction was to re-write the work 
from cover-to-cover. The addition of 
several volumes of the old Edition, 
an attempt to bring the encyclopedia 
up-to-date, was not good enough 
for the reputation of Chambers’s. 
So much has happened in the last 
ten years alone that such a conflicting, 
inaccurate and makeshift policy would 
have caused the reader to struggle 
through the chaotic confusion—of two 
versions—the old and the new—in 
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Up-to-1925 Collection of 
World-Knowledge 


The NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


makes all other encyclopedias obsolete 


the price out of all proportion to the 
value of the work. 

All obsolete matter was scrapped 
with the old Edition. Ten new volumes 
are replacing ten old volumes. No 
more are required to give you a com- 
plete and up-to-date Library of World- 
Knowledge. Why should you pay 
for a large percentage of out-of-date 
information ? 


Supreme for Quality, Price and 
Convenience 


Being entirely re-written by experts, 
the New Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
gives you all you want to know about 
everything—and no more. The price, 
which is only one-half of that of the 
larger encyclopedias, covers what 
you require—and no more, You can 
find instantly, and in one place, the 
exact information you seck. The New 
Chambers’s therefore saves your money, 
time and patience, 


Quick Reference—No Trouble- 
some Index 


Every article, whether on a main or 
subordinate subject, is arranged alpha- 
betically, so that the trouble of con- 
sulting an index and cross-references 
is unnecessary in the New Chambers’s. 
The back of each volume and the top 
of each page is lettered so as to take 
you instantly to the subject you seck. 


“Truth” says—“All the articles are full and 
absolutely up-to-date—and ail are written by 
experts.” 


All British :—Capital, Labour and Materials throughout 


The New Chambers’s—!ts 
Contents 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
consists of Ten Volumes, bound in 
half Real Persian Goat, containing 


Over 230,000 articles, some 3,000 en- 
gravings, a magnificent set of full- 
page colour and black-and-white plates; 
and up-to-date maps in full colours, 
There are over 1,000 contributors to 
the New Chambers’s Encyclobadia— 
each the highest authority in his subs 
ject, e.g. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Frank Dyson, 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Lord Askwith, Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson—to mention just 
a few. 


A Free Descriptive Book 

of 32 pages, with beautiful illustrations; 
has been prepared, and will gladly be 
sent to everyone using the coupon be- 
low. This descriptive book tells you 
about the history and world-wide repu- 
tation of Chambers’s. How, and by 
whom the New Edition was made. What 
eminent men say of the New Chambers’s. 
The verdict of the Press. How a great 
many subjects are treated. Specimen 
pages of articles, plates and maps. Its 
practical value to all. Price, and how 
you can obtain the entire work on 
** your-own-terms. * 


“Manchester City News” says —““The “New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia will certainly be ‘/ie 
standard for fiity years to come.” 





Send for this FREE attractive book about 


The New CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





BY POSTING THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Hee ee eT 


An Entirely Re-written Complete and 


8 The Waverley Book Company, Ltd, Dept. cy. . 


96 & 97, Farringdon Street; London; E.C.4; 


Please send me; tree of all cost; and without any 





obligation, your beautiful 32-page Descriptive Book 
of the New Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia; 
together with details of ‘f your-own-terms” method 
of acquiring a set at once, 


order to find his information. 


Why Pay for Obsolete Matter? 
A patched-up work, by adding several 
new volumes to the old Edition—the 
very thought of which was rejected 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 


“MARKET NOTES” 





WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN 


contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. it does not pretend to supply 

“inside information” or ‘“ market tips,” but 
endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Stock Exchange prices. It has a record of proved. 
reliability. 


ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS ;, now available, showing every 








stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the 
price on date of original recommendation, and the 
price at the end of 1924, and other particulars. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 


A copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 


issue may be obtained free cn application to : 


Secretary & Manager, 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 


4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 








THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION. 











A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2.. 


No Shareholders. No Commission. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIPERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 









That Your 
Capita 
1S earning an adequate rate ? 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
} 5% en. eee 
Paro 47, a 


Net and Entirely Free of Tax 





Huge Assets « Reserves 
afford Unguestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post frees 


Head Office 
16, FINCHLEY R®, LONDON 
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THE TRAGEDY OF DARNLEY 
Darnley —A Historie. By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. (Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Lorp Suaw chose happily when he called his well-contrived 
play—which is built upon the Shakespearean model—a 
history, for it is the dramatization of an episode rather than 
the creation of a tragic figure. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to make a tragic figure out of Darnley, whose brief glory as the 
dashing wooer of a queen was soon eclipsed: as tool in a 
crime which was more picturesque than important, or as an 
mnsignifieant object of revenge resoundingly disposed of, at 
pest he can only be treated as a tragic accessory. Lord Shaw 
treats him as such. As wooer, he is made the accessory of 
Mary's amorous heart, as drunken brawler of her good sense, 
as conspirator of her sorrow, and as murderer of her contemp- 
tuous revenge. According to the view of events here given, 
Mary loved Rizzio, but she married Darnley because she had 
heart enough for two and needed an acceptable heir ; and, in 
the hour of Rizzio’s murder, Darnley was doomed, without 
thought of Bothwell : 


** Draw near, ny Marys, 
Bring the light closer, closer ! 
They obe Y. 
And art thou Darnley, 
Poor greasy flame ! Man, hushand, King. No more, 
No more for ever. 
Blows out light. Darkness. Curtain.” 

So far, therefore, as Darnley was concerned, there was 
hardly any necessity for the rather repellent scene where 
Mary speciously persuades the sick man to be carried to Kirk 
0 Field. and, as his litter is borne from the room, exclaims :— 

“The deed is done: he is as good as dead, 
And all the bonds of marriage are undone 
By a fiercer wizardry than craft of law... . 

But, of course, the truth is that Mary, Queen of Scots can 
never leave room upon the stage for any other tragic figure, 
Lord Shaw does iiis best for Rizzio, whom he makes a sincere 
and ardent lover, hot with Southern fire, who submits to the 
decrees of cold policy in the country of chill winds : but even 
as a lover, Mary beats Rizzio off the stage. It is inevitable ; 
she holds all the cards, royalty, beauty, passion, loneliness, a 
strong will, a precarious position, a poweriul enemy. Lord 
Shaw finds himself enticed, very agreeably, into letting her 
play them all, one by one, until, when the explosion at Kirk 
0 Field has cut short her last colloquy with John Knox, she 
rises indomitably to meet a new world of adventure. The lady 
who took the part of Mary in Lord Shaw's pageant would 
count herself Jucky and her lines melodious ; the happiest 
male actor would be John Knox, who is made into something 
of a “ character,” with mildness and humour tempering his 
stormy eloquence. 

We hope that Lord Shaw has historical authority for Knox's 
complacent behaviour to Mary Beaton and her companions 
when they dance round him singing a jesting song, but we are 
inclined to doubt it. At times, the tradition of the stage 
rather than of the Seottish Church seems to rule the actions of 
this character. 


” 


mrt 1AgIwrSo 
THE MAGAZINES 

Tuk September number of the Nineteenth Century opens with 

an article on * Government Publications.” ‘* The Stationery 

Oflice * publishes at vast expense an immense amount of 


literature largely consisting of verbatim parliamentary 
reports, which hundreds of civil servants are engaged 


in preparing. Much necessary information is embedded 
in this pile of printed matter which has been alternately 
given gratis and charged for among Members of Parliament. 
The writer of the article, Mr. W. R. Barker, would like 
all the information contained in the papers strained, so to 
speak, before distribution, thus lightening the Government 
bill for printing and the readers’ task in searching for facts. 
“Why has Agricultural Co-operation Failed?” In England 
it has failed hopelessly while in Denmark it has succeeded to 
admiration. Mr. Easterbrook, who, under this heading, puts 
the facts very clearly before his readers, considers the failure 
due to the obstinate individualism of our farmers. While the 
Denmark farmer will accept without murmur the price paid 
to him by the society to which he belongs, ** many of our co- 
operators do not hesitate to accept the offer of a better price 


from an outside firm.” Mr. Arthur Kitson argues sgainst 
“The Gold Standard Experiment.’ Given the Gcijd 
Standard, he warns us, “a few men are able through the 
control of gold to control the world’s credit, and tltis also 
means the control of the lives and fortunes of the world’s 
inhabitants.” Mr. Denis Gwynn in “Lord Balfour's 
Legacy to Ireland,” declares the immense benefits which 
have accrued to Ireland through the work of the * Congested 
Districts Board,’ which Lord Balfour inaugurated. Two 
interesting articles upon Eastern questions concern 
the * Abolition of Slavery in Nepai” and ‘ Japan’s Social 
Problem.” Colonel Kennion in the first and Captain Kennedy 
in the second, convey an impression of first-hand knowledge. 
Mr. Harold Spender writes in somewhat acrid mood upon 
“The Session and the Parties,’ in the new number of the 
Contemporary. To say that * Mr. Pecksniff was never more 
eloquent on humility than Mr. Baldwin on peace ; Mr. Chad- 
band never discoursed so edifyingly on moderation as Mr. 
Baldwin on conciliation just before wrecking the disarmament 
conference,” is abuse rather than criticism. An article on 
* The Problem of the Unemployed ” which has some solution 
to offer is always worth reading. Dr. Macnamara writes on 
the subject with the definite intention of pushing a remedy. 
He wants to see afforestation, land reclamation, land drainage 
and improvement, and canal reconditioning undertaken on a 
huge seale, together with a system of training with a view to 
overseas settlement. Workmaking is better, he argues, than 


money relief. Considering the exceedingly pessimistic tone 
of this month’s magazines it is cheering to read an 
optimistic article by someone who does not despair of 


Roth Williams, 
rejoices in what 


European peace and = prosperity. Dr. 
writing of * Peace and the Status Quo,” 
the League of Nations has already accomplished and looks 
for further success. ‘** What lines development will follow 
it is difficult to foretell,’ but he believes that necessary 
changes will be accomplished by * transnational” arrange- 
ments, which, while gradually diminishing the importance 
of frontiers, will not offend public opinion by any actual 
shifting of boundary lines. Among the literary articles one 
by Etta Elwes, entitled ‘* Monsieur of France and his Two 
Wives,” is perhaps the most entertaining, containing as it 
does a charming sketch of ‘ Henriette’ the daughter of 
our Charles I. and grand-daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
This month's Fortnightly contains an interesting but bitter 
article by ** Lexophilus,” setting forth what he thinks should 
be the coal owners’ attitude in ** The Crisis in the Coal Trade.” 
Ile desires no compromise but a “ fierce stand up fight.” He 
believes that the only chance of salvation left to our commerce 
lies in a stern and ruthless spirit on the part of the 
capitalists in industrial warfare. At all costs he would avoid 


bankruptey—but does not seem to see that it may come by 
means of revolution. A little grudging praise is dealt 


out to members of the Government by “Curio” in a 
paper entitled “Seven Months of Conservative Policy,” 
immediately nullified by the following “No 
amount of individual merit can make good the fundamental 
the Baldwin-Churchill finance.’ ‘ Maecdara ” 
present ‘* Economic Ireland.” 


sentence : 


defects of 


describes Progress in 


The extraordinary fact is, he tells us, that “ The Irish 
both through their banks and personally are sending 


their millions of capital to England and America for invest- 
ment, while the English, Americans, Belgians and Germans 
At the moment Ireland would 
because 


are sending theirs to Ireland.” 
seem to be gaining moral by these foreigners, 
** there is no such irresistible leveller of old political landmarky 
as business interests.” 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the Empire Review 
is one by Mr. Frederick Guest on ** Unemployment.” While 
he still hopes for deliverance from a somewhat complicated 
measure of Tariff Reform, he lays great stress upon the 
sinister determination to avoid hard work which he sees in 
every class of the community from the highest to the lowest. 

“The Coming Storm” is threatened in the National 
Review by the Duke of Northumberland. The British Govern- 
ment has been blackmailed, he complains, by trades union 
officials into the expenditure of a huge sum of money. Such 
a spectacle will, he hopes, arouse the public to a sense of the 


dangers of Secialism and sweep away their last excuse 
for tolerating seditious propaganda written or spoken. 
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To many members of the Church of England the matters at 
issue between the Anglo-Catholic and Protestant parties in 
their Church are not very clear. Those who desire to see more 
distin¢etly should read Bishop Knox’s article on “* Creating an 
Atmesphere.’” The Bishop, who holds the Protestant point 
of view, writes with true toleration and a great effort after 
justice, both as regards his Anglo-Catholic brethren and the 
Roman Catholic faith. ‘* The Battle of the Iron Horse,” 
by Col. J. F. C. Fuller, is an amusing catalogue of the great 


innovations and _ discoveries which since classical times 
have facilitated locomotion, together with a humorous 


speculation as to the next method of destroying distance. 
Captain Victor Cazalet writes of ** Men and Manners of the 
Past Session,” in short paragraphs and concise phraseology. 
This new attempt to convey an “essence of Parliament ” 
in small and casily assimilated form is very clever, and 
should be continued. 

The newnumber of The Round Tabdleisas interesting as ever. 
In * China” we find an almost passionate plea for a gesture 
of friendship towards China, having regard to our own best 
interests, financial and otherwise. ** The Irish Scene, 1925,” 
ds according to the usage of this quarterly anonymous. The 
Editor departs from his usual plan sufficiently to tell us that 
it is written by an Irishman who lives in South-West Ireland, 
and at the same time enjoys unusual opportunities of per- 
sonally gauging the situation in other parts of the country. 
The author concludes a wise and interesting paper by saying : 
“This then is the Irish Scene as it at present unfolds itself. 
We see the Irish Free State firmly established and gaining 
strength and experience day by day. Its young Government, 
with little pretence to great statesmanship, no knowledge of 
diplomacy, and complete ignorance of high finance, has yet 
made good with a dogged courage and determination worthy 
of all praise.’ Articles dealing with Colonial interests relate 
to Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. ‘ The 
Gold Standard ” is upheld and justified at some length, and 
the contest of ‘“* Religion and Science in Tennessee” is dis- 
cussed in a new light. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA. By Lowell Thomas. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 21s.) 
Tur record of a great and perilous feat successfully accom- 
plished is always inspiring, and Colonel Lawrence's work in 
Arabia during the War is a theme which any chronicler 
might envy. Though some may perhaps cavil at a slightly 
over-dramatic quality in Mr. Lowell Thomas's style, he has, 
nevertheless, given us in this book a most engrossing history 
of the events in Arabia which culminated in Lord Allenby’s 
victory in Palestine. He brings before us in a_ peculiarly 
vivid way the Arabs themselves, their politics, the desert, 
armoured cars and camels and aeroplanes, the blowing up 
of bridges, and “ the uncrowned King of Arabia” himself, 
of whom no words, for he neither desires nor needs them. 
WESTERN THUGS. By Digby Hussey de Burgh. 
6s. net.) 

Sounp sense and personal prejudice are strangely mixed 
in Mr. de Burgh’s racy little book about Ireland, its history, 
its politics, its finance and its agricultural policy. The 
author certainly rushes in where most writers tread delicately, 
and expresses his dislike of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, whom he extravagantly calls “the leading Dago 
bellwether in the British Empire,” the Church of Rome and 
the Jews in a way that is refreshing in an age that ignores 
the uses of invective. Hle suggests a great many unlikely 
remedies for getting rid of the Secret Societies, which in his 
opinion are at the root of most contemporary troubles, and 
there is a spirited account of his conflict with “ seven men 
armed with rifles and shot guns,’ who came to murder him 
in his Limerick home last autumn. 


THE BOOK OF THE BERESFORD HOPES. By Henry 
William Law and Irene Law. (Heath and Cranton. 12s. 6d.) 


(Drane’s. 


Tr is a thankless and absurd task to defend a family against 
itself, yet we think that all readers of this book about the 
Beresford Hopes will feel that Mrs. Law, even upon her own 
showing, has been exceedingly hard upon her grandfather and 
great-grandfather. 
which is rasping in its want of variety. 


A tone of scorn runs through her pages 
Thomas Hope, a 


——___ 


rr 


Dutch merchant born in Amsterdam in 1769, and A, J, Beres. 
ford Hope, the champion of the High Church Party, are the 
real heroes of the book and stand among their lesser relationg 
as targets for severe criticism. The Dutchman is set before us 
as ** a disagreeable man, fastidious and conceited,” but useful 
as a great patron of the arts and celebrated as the author of 
one novel, Anastasius, which Byron declared he would have 
given two poems to have written. The authors are able to see 
nothing but what is ridiculous and petty in the phase of Hi 

Churehism to which A. J. Beresford Hope devoted his energies 
and his money. 


THE LONG BARROWS OF THE COTSWOLDS. A Desor} 
tion of Long Barrows, Stone Circles and other Megalithig 
Remains in the area covered by Sheet 8 of the Quarter-inch 
Ordnance Survey comprising the Cotswolds and the Welsh 
Marches. By O. G. 8. Crawford, B.A., F.S.A., Archaeology 
Officer, Ordnance Survey. (John Bellows, Gloucester, 25g 
net.) 

Tuts book is a most valuable addition to the literature of 
ancient monuments. It is ‘an attempt to collect together 
between two covers all the relevant facts known and recorded” 
about Long Barrows and Stone Circles within the area with 
which it deals. Though the author modestly describes jt 
as “a compilation of scattered, inaccessible records brought 
together for the benefit of future students ” there is a scholarly 
and well-ordered introduction, and many excellent photo- 
graphs, maps, and plans. Those who love and respect these 
mysterious works of our forefathers will support Mr. Crawford 
in his suggestion that Long Barrows, which often suffer 
most among the relies of the past, should be more effectively 
protected against vandalism, 


FICTION 


DEGREES OF TRUTH 

One Increasing Purpose. By A. 58. M. Hutchinson. 
Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.) 

Honour. By George Fife. (Constable. 6s. 

Daimon. By E. L. Grant Wetson. (Cape. 


(Hodder and 


net.) 

7s. 6d. net.) 

In Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson's new novel one of the characters, 
a famous but retiring novelist called B. C. D. Ash, makes it 
clear that he has been hurt by the literary critics. Mr, 
Hutchinson has only himself to blame if the reader takes this 
novelist with the three initials to be a sort of ventriloquist’s 
dummy for himself as a writer, and he has only himself to 
blame, too, if the reader takes a particular interest in discover- 
ing whether Mr. Hutchinson is so bad and even so ungram- 


matical a stylist as the critics have said B. C. D. Ash is, 
When he writes :— 

“ His thought was all of that which she must suffer if she came 
out marred, marred as she would be as much more worse than 
common foik as more supreme!y lovely than every ether she had 
been oie 
and then again :— 

* Apotheosed, she would be rendered as it were aswoor 

“her flesh, her hue, her radiance, deeper and more gleaming was 


’ 


than white can go and gleam, 
he certainly does prove himself a very bad and pretents 
writer of English indeed. He is even laughable. 

But style is not everything. Dickens, Meredith and Henry 
James have sometimes clumsy and absurd sentences, though 
never as bad as Mr. Hutchinson's * much more worse.” 
is easy to laugh at One Increasing Purpose : but it is not without 
virtues. This story of a man who comes through the Wat 
uninjured, and wonders why he should have been spared. 
until something within himself forces him to go out into the 
world preaching a new-old faith which he thinks will satisfy 
a need in mankind, is not a petty or a contemptible story, 
It has sincerity, and some power: its author is trying to say 
something to the best of his ability. The male characters ar¢ 
intelligently conceived, they have a life of their own, take shape 
and feature as one reads. And if the book teems with incidents 
and dramatic situations and perhaps unnecessary characters, 
at least in one of the characters and in one incident Mr. 
Hutchinson touches real greatness for a moment, in describing 
the last days and death of Charles Paris, a man who has beet 
crushed and resentful through a long, dreary life of business and 
family responsibilities. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a poor stylist, and his invention is net 
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WHY BE CONTENT. 
WITH 5%? 


“You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
| 15%, or even 20%, according to age. — 


: HY vere anaes one day longer — 
than necessary of comforts which this — 
: larger income will provide for you? — 


- Why run the risk of a further depletion of your — 
> Capital and a further loss of income? Why not — 
= make your Income surer as well as larger, and — 
= thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its — 
= beneficial effect on your health? 
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= Do what many others are to-day doing : sell your 
= stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of = 
= Canada’ Annuity with the proceeds. A retired | 





= professional man has just doubled his i income by S| 


2 making this safe pa ey This “ two vears’ 
= income in one” will be paid to him every year = 

as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more = 
= worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
- meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
= Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
= able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict = 
© Government supervision. 


= Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we = 


- can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital- -what a much larger income you 
- can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 


there are many kinds of annutties, including a = 


Please : 


= guaranieed return of Purchase Price. 


= give exact date of birth and amount of capital = 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
13 Sun of Canada House, = 
London, W.C.2 (nr. 


at your disposal. 
Life of Canada, 


Victoria Embankment, 


- Temple Station). = 
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great autobiography. 
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LEWIS ROCKOW. 


A critical and detailed survey of 
the whole field of political theory, 
dealing exhaustively with every im- 
portant modern school of thought. 


“Mr. Rockow has presented the page- 
ant of theory with singular lucidity ... 
an interesting and useful book.” 

—Spectator. 


“4 compendium which for examina- 
tion students should fill a long-felt want, 
and has its uses, too, for less systematic 
readers. ’—Manchester Guardian, 


The Book will be found invalu- 
able by the student of politics, 
economics, and sociology. 


LEONARD PARSONS 
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very fertile. There are situations in One Increasing Purpose 
s0 unreal and so worn as to be impossible, even to the sorriest 
feuilleton writer, particularly that of the incredibly lovely 
woman of fashion who-_loses her looks from smallpox, but is 
thereby purged of frivolity and reunited to her husband. 
Even the main plot of the Christ-like hero’s mission is a little 
fatigued. But Mr. Hutchinson has, in spite of his faults, just 
that small touch of genius which does now and then visit 
popular novelists and enable them to tell a worn story in 
however slipshod and ridiculous a way with sufficient emotion 
to mount perilously the lower reaches of truth and to inhabit 
them with a certain degree of nobility. 

Very much less true to life than the fairly natural business 
men, writers, and country-people of One Increasing Purpose 
are the decadent aristocrats to whom we are introduced in 
Honour. It is that snobbish kind of novel in which menservants 
are always described as impassive, and we are reminded 
that the wineglasses in really good homes have delicate stems. 
But there is worse than snobbery in this story of an ugly 
marriage and an uglier adultery. The characters are cynical, 
ill-behaved and utterly unreal, and were it not that Honour 
is written with some skill it would be difficult to see either why 
it ever had its existence or for what type of reader it was 
intended. 

Mr. Grant Watson’s Daimon, a sequel to his The Dese:t 
Horizon, is a story of the Australian bush. The desert, indeed, 
is almost the whole book ; it dominates both Martin O'Brien, 
who loves it, and his wife, Maggie, who hates it more year by 
year. In the end, though the O’Briens break with the hot 
plains of the interior, and go away to the sea-coast to live 
there many years, the desert draws them back to itself, and 
it is in the desert they both die. Perhaps because it is difficult 
for us in England to envisage the exotic Australian landscape, 
let alone feel its power, neither the groundwork of the book, 


nor the subsidiary matter—-the life of the O*Briens—strikes 
the imagination very sharply. Part of the fault lies, of 


course, with the author, who has neither the restraint which 
comes of one kind of aesthetic emotion, nor the exuberance 
of another kind. He steers a middle course, avoiding both 
intimate and panoramic views of the world he creates, so that 
the book on the whole leaves a blurred impression, save for 
those few instances of psychological conflict between the 
O'Briens which arise in married life everywhere from that at 
once single and dual existence of husband and wife. Cf 
these, Mr. Grant Watson writes sharply and well. But of the 
desert he writes less well, though strivingly. ‘There may be 
truth in his philosophy when he says that : 

* In the mystical reality of death existed the things which in the 
work! were shadowed in love and in life; here the unpeace of separa- 
tion and divergence fell back into the motionless void of the univer- 
sal,” 
and that, in the desert, 

“was the first innocence of the first 
unburdened by the thoughts and questionings of men. 


here Cod was as vet 


CAUSC 5 


But it is not enunciated so as to illuminate the mind, however 
it may hypnotise the reader momentarily, or to carry any 
lasting conviction. 


OTHER NOVELS 


This Mad Ideal. By Floyd Dell. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
— The heroine of this American story declines to marry either 
of her lovers in order that they and she may develop their 
artistic and literary proclivities. An object lesson as to the 
futility of this proceeding is provided by a most able little 
portrait of an old maid who, attaining her ambition of becom- 
ing a revolting daughter, works on a newspaper, and finds that 
the end of her hopeful beginnings consists in writing short 
paragraphs about dances and card parties. The book is 
interesting, and the heroine should serve as a useful warning 
to all young people not to be afraid of life. 


Iiderim. By Marie, Queen of Roumania. (Duckworth. 
Ts. 6d. net.)—The Queen of Roumania obviousiy obtains 
relief from the conventional royal duties which she performs 
so admirably by writing romances which, while vague as to 
date and place, give the reader the fullest flavour of the 
Middle Ages. Here we have two brothers, the dark and 
virtuous Sir Ivor—one might wish his surname was not 
Mac-Duach—and IHiderim, the Child of the Sun. <A wicked 
queen loves Sir Ivor and, on his rejecting her advances, strikes 
at what he holds dearer than his life—his honour. Those 


readers who like this sort of fare will find it very fully flavoured 
in Her Majesty’s books. ; 


a, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FRENCH DEBT PROPOSALS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tue American reception of the British Government’, 
offer to France with regard to the Debt settlement js 
exactly of the character anticipated by those who are wel} 
acquainted with the psychology of American feeling oy 
such matters. I need hardly say that the City entirely 
endorses the view expressed by the Spectator last week 
to the effect that our offer to France of sixty-two annuities 
of £12,500,000 in full discharge of the Debt must be 
regarded as generosity of a kind almost without precedent, 
Equally, too, the City, while believing that France could 
in a few years pay very much more than the amount 
named, nevertheless entirely appreciated the spirit in 
which the offer was made to France and was eyen 
inclined to welcome it as calculated to remove any pos- 
sible causes of friction between the two countries which 
have passed through such terrible ordeals together during 
the past ten years. 
Purtinc Up Uncie Sam’s Back. 

What, however, has surprised business men with a 
knowledge of American views is that M. Caillaux should 
have deemed it good policy to have obtained a_pro- 
visional settlement of the character granted by the 
British Government as a prelude to his negotiations with 
the United States. That country, by the terms of its 
settlement with Belgium, had made it pretty clear that 
it was not disposed to vary its terms from the 
general lines granted in the matter of the British Debt. 
It is, however, conceivable that if M. Caillaux had gone 
first of all to America the atmosphere would have been 
better than the one which seems to prevail at the present 
time. Or, as some rather caustic critics of American 
methods have suggested, it might even have been better 
if the British Government had shown for a time an unre- 
lenting attitude in the matter of its claims upon France 
and that it had then been “ up to” Uncle Sam to teach 
this country how to be generous! But for Great Britain 
to take the lead in the matter was, say these same critics, 
the surest way of putting up the back of Uncle Sam and 
prompting him to stiffen rather than relax his own terms. 
Nor is this entirely at variance with human nature in 
general, for we seem to have heard before this of rich 
uncles who, never inclined at the best of times in the 
direction of excessive generosity, only required an exhibi- 
tion of some special generosity on the part of a poorer 
relative to tighten the purse-strings more closely than 
ever. 

ForcinG America’s Haxp ? 

At all events, as the newspapers of the past few days 
have shown, America has chosen to regard the British 
action in the American Debt as nothing more than an 


ingenious little plot between M. Caillaux and Mr. 
Churchill for forcing the hand of America. Now, to be 


quite fair to our friends on the other side of the Atlantic, 
it can be admitted that the arrangement was capable ol 
bearing such an interpretation, though equally it might 
have been supposed that the prompt funding of our own 
debt to America entitled us to a rather more Ilriendly 
interpretation of our action. We offer certain extra- 
ordinarily gencrous terms to France, but we only do so 
provisionally on the same terms being exacted from the 
United States. In effect, we apparently say to France 
that if America should adhere to the strict bond, then we 
shall have to do likewise, and we, therefore, place upon 
the United States the somewhat distressing task of not 
only imposing certain terms upon France as regards her 
obligations to America, but of becoming automatically 
responsible for the extra burden then to be imposed by 
Great Britain. It is quite true that from the outset out 
own view of the whole question of International Debts 
has been a different one from that of the United States, 
and I think posterity will probably testify to the fact that 
Great Britain’s view was the larger and the finer one. It 
looks, therefore, as though in this matter of the French 
Debt provisional arrangement we had thought it wel! 
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THE MAN WHO CAN’T MAKE A MISTAKE 
—CAN’T MAKE ANYTHING! 


ND those of us who will look facts in the 

do make almost unpardonable mistakes in our 
to our well-being. Truc, the responsibility for this may 
social obligations; but the lamentable fact 
we are no longer able to indulge in outdoor 
of drugs is only temporary, and invariably 
known as physical jerks and 
exhausting or boring the The form of 
possesses all ~~ advantages of general exercise 
can be applied directly to the parts of the 
4 lot of inconvenient and irrelevant work. 


sports 


- - ~ . sol, Pane, ] 
of exercise Tee dish drill 


user. 


Thus Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Troubies and 


Viscera are treated by means of 


Chest and lung weaknesses are remedied by 


thorax and allow full play to the lungs, and by improved circulation 
oxygenation the w =, = the nervous and muscular systems 
js saved a great deal of work and strain. Maxalding 


culture that makes 


weak people can safely take up Maxalding \ 


face admit that, 
be in the higher arts or professions, or however great our mental gifts may be, we 
general living which are detrimental 
usually be 
remains that few of us retain real fitness when 
and recreations. 
weakens the organs; while the accepted forms 
often 
home-exercise 
and none of its disadvantages, 
body requiring stimulation, instead of invol\ ing 
l}other Disorders of the Abde 
direct abdominal control exercises. 


means Of @xXercises 


is the 
as its fe is abdominal-control and full tidal-breathing. 
without the slightest risk 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
however skilled we may 


traced to business or 


The | 


eneficial effect 


obiect by 
iL DING 


hecause ii 


defeat their 
known as J/A1N. 


minal 





which loosen the 
and better blood 
ire benefited, and the heart 
method of phys 
Kiderly and 


train. Mr. M. 
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SALDO. 


ot {x atigue ¢ 


A FEW APPRECIATIONS FROM SATISFIED PATIENTS 


A gentleman, age 59, suffering from constipation and 


indigestion, took the Curative Treatment, and wrote soon 
‘Lam getting on all right with exercises. 


sa\ s 


after beginning : * 
My kidneys are now 
that I am wonderfully well.” 

A lady, age 64, who is taking the 
with the object of eradicating constipation and insomnia, 
‘Lam glad to be able to report a real improve- 
secure 


much better, and my doctor 


Curative Treatment 


writes : 


ment both as to constipation and insomnia. |] now 
a practically regular daily action, and have discontinued 
aperients for a good many weeks. As for sleeplessness, 
troubled by it for quite a month or two, 


thank you for a 


I have not been 


and now sleep extremely well. I can 


real improvement. 


A gentleman, age 53, who was instructed mail to 


India, and who was a sufferer from chronic 


writes: “ I beg to acknowledge 


Calcutta, 
constipation, your second 
lesson, and have pleasure in stating that I feel the benefit 
of your course very much, in spite of the fact that I get 
very little time to exercise. I now get a movement every 
In conclusion, 


‘,as I feel 


morning without the aid of any medicine. 
I must say that ] am glad I took up your course 
much better for it.” 

age 34, and whose profession is that of a 
and who took a course with the object of 
and improving his 


A gentleman, 
school-teacher, 


curing constipation and biliousness 


general muscular development and tone, writes: “1 am 
making excellent progress with the course. The improve- 


ment in my general health is little short of marvellous. 
The constipation and biliousness are things of the past, 
and the health and energy that have taken 
their place are very gratifying. With many thanks for 
treatment.” 


feelings of 


your courteous 
A gentleman, aged 52, who had suffered from indiges- 
tion and constipation for many years, writes, after taking 
the Curative 
improvement in my 
disappeared, and I believe my bowel-action is now com- 
plete. The indigestion, too, is a thing of the past.” 


MR. M. SALDO, 


‘IT have to report considerable 
having 


Treatment : 


condition, the constipation 





A40E, PALL. MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1, 


EVERY READER OF THE ‘SPECTATOR ”’ 


who is a sufferer from or susceptible to any of the 
complaints outlined on the coupon, or any other purely 
functional disorder, or who desires improvement in the 
suppleness, strength and development of his or her 
physique, is cordially invited to write me fully upon the 
subject. By an early post or mail a full explanation of 
Maxalding, and my diagnosis, will be dispatched undec 
plain, sealed cover to any part of the globe. 
FREE OF ALL COST, POSTAGE, OR LIABILITY. 

If the coupon be used for convenience, please delete the 
unnecessery items, add your name, and occupation 
and post in epen or sealed cover as 





address, age 
desired. 


MONTE SALDO. 
A lady, age 38, who had suffered from constipation very 
badly taking the Health and Fitness Treatment, 
wrote before completing the treatment: “I am feeling 
fine, and constipation is entirely cured. My general health 
is wonderfully improved since [ started your system, 
Needless to say, both my husband and I will continue to 
recominend you to others. It is the least we can do.” 


before 


A lady, age 50, who had previously suffered from con- 
stipation, neurasthenia and rheumatism before taking a 
treatment, writes: “ [am very glad to say that my health 
is improving greatly, thanks to your exercises. Constipa- 
tion is not at all troublesome, and my limbs are less painful 
and of much more use to me.” 
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once more to express in unmistakable fashion our own 
view as to the exceptional category into which these Inter- 
national War Debts fall. 

Evrope’s Srrarn. 

Tf that be the case, it may well be that a tactical error 
has been committed, but I fancy that it is just one of 
those cases where the simplest explanation of the whole 
matter is probably the correct one. That explanation is 
that at a moment when France and Great Britain have 
to consider together so many difficult problems affecting 
the state of Europe there was a determination on our side 
that this Debt question should not be allowed even for 
half-an-hour to interfere with the good understanding 
between the two Governments. Moreover, we are able 
to appreciate, perhaps, more than America just the strain 
not merely of resources but of temper engendered by the 
events of the past ten years, and we also have a very vivid 
realization of the importance which attaches to a clearing 
up of these International Debts so that financial recon- 
struction in Europe can go ahead in earnest. Of course, 
America is on perfectly sound ground when she stands out 
for the sanctity of contract in this matter of International 
Debts, but, if I may say so, the American people at no 
time seems to have been able clearly to visualize the 
strain, physical as well as financial, through which Europe 
has been passing since 1914. 

Tue Britisn Taxpayer. 

Meanwhile, there is another aspect of the French Debt 
settlement which cannot for long escape attention, It is 
the aspect which comes home most closely to the taxpayer. 
Assuming, for the moment, that the French Debt to 
ourselves is finally settled along the lines of annual 
payments of £12,500,000, it is quite clear that, having 
regard to Haly’s capacity to pay, we are not going to 
receive in settlement of the debts due to us by our Allies 
anything approaching to the sum which we pay annually 
to the United States, and to that extent, therefore, hopes 
of any important remission of taxation are deferred. 
In addition, however, it must be remembered that the 
coal subsidy seems likely to imperil the prospect of a 
Budget surplus either in this or the coming vear. There- 
fore, surely the onus is laid most heavily upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to effect such economies in the 
National Expenditure as shall tend to adjust matters to 
some extent. It is true that a small Committee is 
now actually appointed to endeavour to bring about 
a reduction in the costs of the Army and Navy, but 
inasmuch as the greatest expansion of all has taken place 
in Civil Service outlays, can Mr. Winston Churchill tell 
the City in a few plain straight words why those depart- 
ments are apparently to be excluded from the scope of 


inquiry by this Committee ? 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
CuHeerruLt MARKETS. 

Readers of these notes will not have been surprised that the 
month of August closed without any reduction in the Bank 
Rate. From the time of the reduction a few weeks back from 
5 to 4} per cent. the Bank has steadily lost gold on balance, and 
that circumstance in itself gradually lessened expectations of a 
further fall. There is little doubt, too, that the decline in 
money rates in the open market has led to some considerable 
withdrawals of American balances here with a consequent 
weakening of sterling exchange, while in some cases the with- 
drawal of balances seems also to have been prompted by 
apprehensions with regard to the industrial and political 
outlook. Nevertheless, the security market has kept quite 
good with the one exception of English Railways and certain 
Moine Industrials. Gilt-edged stocks have been favourably 
affected by anticipation of casier monetary conditions for a 
Lime following the release of Government dividends on the Ist 
September, while in the Speculative Markets interest in the 
Rubber section is undoubtedly broadening and extending. 

* . * 
Rise IN Brazits AND MEXICANS. 

Moreover, the Foreign Market has also received a fillip from 
two different quarters. As a consequence of the material 
improvement during the last few wecks in the Brazilian 
exchange the securities of that country have risen appreciably, 
while during the past ten days there has also been a consider- 
able spurt in all Mexican stocks. These have been bought by 
New Yok and at first it was supposed that developments were 
proceeding in the direction of a Debt settlement, but apparently 


a 


the buying was on the part of those who had got wing of 
the impending recognition by the British Government of the 
Mexican Government, following the announcement of which 
event the securities have risen further. In noting the Tise 
both in Brazilian and Mexican securities, however, allowance 
must be made for the very limited character of markets nowa. 
days, and it must not be supposed from the gains shown in the 
following table that the volume of business has been at qij 
large. It has simply been a case of a few buying orders 
finding the market quite bare of stocks. 
Aug. 1, Aug. 31, Rise 


1925 1925 
Brazil 4§°, Loan, 1883 .. oo ee ae ewe 
Brazil 49% Loan, 1888 .. ne. we AE a F 
Brazil 5°, Funding ae o- Be DW su 8 
Brazil Railway Guaranteed 4% 

Bonds .. “a a oo GB ce TE ic 3h 
Brazil 5° Loan, 1903... ax BE de TE cc 8 
Brazil 5% Loan, 1913... o. 56 .. G2 2. & 
Brazil 5°, Funding, 1914 = waa. FS «s 3 
Brazilian Traction, Light and 

Power .. ee ae oe @M wc DW .. WO 
Leopoldina Railway ae oo TO os THe 6S 
San Paulo Brazil Railway <o 800 an 0B. OS 
Mexican 5% we ee co SO es > cs § 
Mexican 69%) oe ee oe MM o« 4B ac & 
Mexico City 5% .. ee oo 19 «2 27 we 68 
Mexican Railway Ord. .. oe Ge 9 . 3 
Mexican Railway Ist Pref. ca” ae 29 7 
Mexican Railway 2nd Pref, os Wis HM « & 
Mexican Light and Power oo 242 «- 27 2 CG 


The rise in Brazilian securities would seem to find some 
justilication in the appreciation in the Brazilian milreis, but as 
regards Mexican stocks I fancy that holders will now be dis. 
posed to await with some anxiety developments in the direction 
of a settlement of the Mexican Debt, for at one time it had been 
supposed that until such developments had occurred there 
would be no recognition by our Government. 

cS % % # 
Activity IN RUBBER. 

Some weeks ago when the speculative movement in 
Rubber shares reached its climax it was clear that there 
must be a considerable pause in activity. Such has, of 
course, proved to be the case, and for a time, and in some 
directions, the reaction was all the more marked because of 
the agitation against the Rubber Restriction of Output 
Scheme. In the intervening wecks, however, not only has 
there been a cleaning up of the position as regards speculative 
accounts. but a careful study of the statistical position of 
rubber has convinced most people that even if the present 
output were materially enlarged, the consumptive demands 
for rubber are likely to keep prices at a profitable level for 
most of the producing companies for some few years ahead, 
Indeed, the Kditor of the Straits Times, who is an acknow- 
ledged authority on rubber, has expressed the opinion in a 
recent article ** that three million more acres planted as quickly 
as is humanly possible may not be too large to meet the world’s 
needs in 1932.” The Editor of the Straits Times also criticizes 
the recent protest against the Stevenson Restriction Scheme 
on the part of certain American buyers. At the conclusion of 
his article, however, he urges an agreement between producers 
and consumers for a stabilized price of, say, 2s., which, he 
maintains, would give to consumers rubber at a reasonable 
price at the same time insuring the development of the industry 
to keep pace with the world’s growing demands. 

* # * * 
COoMMUNISTIC SPEECHES. 

While it would doubtless be easy to attach undue importance 
to the bellicose utterances of Mr. Cook and his revolutionary 
forecasts, it would, perhaps, equally be unwise to ignore the 
blending of Communists with Extremists and the leavening 
of both influences in the ranks of Labour as a whole. We 
know that in this country the foe ing prevails that there is 
quite enough common sense and determination on the | 
the British nation as a whole to keep these forces well 1 
control, but on the other hand it must not be forgotten that 
there is such a thing as standing for certain principle: 
especially by Governments, and, moreover, that one das 
we may find that our credit at other centres has been affected 
materially. Remember that it is barely a year s 
sterling experienced an appreciation due in no small 
measure —so it was said—-to the displacement of a Labou 
Government by a strong Conservative Ministry. A good d 
has happened since then, however, and at the end of a t 
month it is disquicting to find almost a record number of 
unemployed and the activities of the Labour /xtremists as 
pronounced as at any time in our history. Our industrial 
difficulties may find their origin quite as much in defective 
organization by Capitalists as in the shortcomings of Labour. 


The point I would suggest, however, is that the more comp! 





nee 


cated and the more serious the problem, the more dangerous 
may any Communist or Bolshevist influence become. 
A. W. KR. 
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OR shects and pillow cases Irish Linen is the 
last word for comfort. 
Linen sheet nd pillow delis htfe lly cool and 
refreshing, they improve with repeated v ings — xive 
) this the cost comp. very 


cases are 


because of 


Our il id ; ny . fe gi 1c, Ne a0P msi particulars 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 

ONDON “BELFAST LIVERPOOL 



























A yee 
Food — 





INVALIDS ¢ueAGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. 


Prices : 
oe a cane re E 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 8th and 9th. ** TWO LITTLE VAGABONDS,"” 
Geo, R. Sims’ great melodrama, starring Carlyle Blackwcod and 
Marjorie Hume; and **A SOUTHERN PARADISE "—a ‘Trip to 
Sumatra. SEPTEMBER 10th, 11th and 12th. ** THE FAST SET,” 


the screen adaptation of ** Spring Cleaning,” starring Betty Compsen, &c. 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1925 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen, 





(See page 71.) 
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Buy this world- 
famous Bookcase at 
greatly reduced Price 


HE genuine Globe-Wernicke 

“ Flastic”’ Bookcase, which 
is the original bookcase built on 
the Unit principle and famous 
the world over for its quality, 
can be had at a greatly 
reduced price. It is a bookcase 
that will give vou lifelong satis- 
faction, is British made, has 


- 
o] 


now 


silent, dustproof glass doors on 
roller bearings, and contains 


only the best fixtures in sectional 
construction. No matter whether 
you buy one, two, three or more 


Units it is “ ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 





NEW PRICES | 


Send for Catalogue No. 20. : 
é ud hes amg No . B, ‘ Standard Style as above : 
and particulars of new prices. Oak . £7:9:0 
If you have a Gramophone, Mahogany val 77:6 
ask for pamphlet describing ! Or with plain s to door 
> Glot y icke Record Oak ... 5 €5:16:0 
the new Globe-Wernicke Recor Mal £7:14:0 


Cabinets. 


GClobe-WE losis 0 Sid 


The 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNiISHERS, 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 Victoria 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 Manchester : 





t, S.W.1 


St: 2e 
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13 Victoria Street. 
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The Work of the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


224 Great Portland St., Sens W. 1. 


Sistas 


AS MAGNIFIGENT RECORD. 


Below ar given a few figures which illustrate, perhaps 
better than anything else, the magnitude and extent 





of the work of the National Institute for the Blind. 
Number of Braille books, periodicals, 
music, etc., published - ..» 2,221,072 since 1915 
Number of Moon books, periodicals, 
etc., published ‘ , Re 229,158 1915 
Amount paid in Salaries and Wages to 
blind Employees ; ‘ £233,693 192] 
Amount of Financial Assignments and 
Allocations to Local Institutions for 
the Blind ere .. £269,141 1915 
Amount distributed by the Greater 
London Fund to “y tropolitan 
Institutions for the Blinc £46,100 ,, 1921 
Number of After-Care cases dealt with 9,012 1916 
Amount paid in Relief to Blind Poor, ete. £129,969 1915 
Number of Visits paid by ‘sous 
Teachers to the Blind in theii 
own homes ae He 370,142 1919 
Amount Paid in Training Fees £25,471 1918 
Amount expended on Care and Training 
of Blind Babies (not including 
Capital Expenditure) £23,356 1917 
PITY CANNOT ge Bag ge lg ae dl ge else | 
e hhiy } how ' , 
| eonle aed chet aie, Uind w wi ks!" BUT MOMEY CAN! 


FUNDS ARE URGEN TLY NEEDED. 


nd a donatic 


Will you please se 


n to the Hon. Treasurer 
Nationat InsvireTe Fo l 


Rn THE Buinv, 224 Great Portland St., W.1 
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THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


THE NEW REPORTS 
ARE NOW READY 


THE POPULAR REPORT is entitled 

** The Seekers.” 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
merchantman seeking goodly pearls.” 
** The Bible is at once the Book of Seekers 
and the Book of Finders. Here is written 
for our instruction the story of man’s search 
and discovery of God: of God seeking and 
finding man.” 
Chapter headings: 


Prologue—A Note of the Way—Seeking the Seekers 
—Knights of the Joyous Venture—As One that 
Findeth Great Spoil—* Venture in the Voyage. 


Six illustrations, including a reproduction of the 
famous portrait of William Tindale which hangs in 
the Bible House. 


Price SIXPENCE. Post free, EIGHTPENCE. 








THE LARGE ANNUAL REPORT contains details 
of the work at Home and Abroad, with statistics 
and financial statements. Six coloured maps. 


Price to Non-Subscribers, ONE SHILLING. 





To be obtained from the Bible House: 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


————______ 


ee 






Do not let your House 
Hunting be a vain expe- 
dition. You are sure to see 
the house you want. Secure 
it! 








—— 







In these days it 
may be impossible 
to rent it.—Then 
buy it. ‘What 
about the money?” 
This is easily ob- 
tainable, and you 
will find that the 
repayments are 
really less thao 
paying rent. 

a 
Write for booklet—"' How to 
become a Home Owner” to 


the COOPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOC 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Is sucd . - . - £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - - - - £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fi md - - - - rts 150,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - ,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC. p 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


‘Australian States and Dominion ef New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec- 
tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 


ascertained on application. 








7 Reasons Why 


The South London Church Fund is 
compelled to appeal earnestly to 
Church people for their liberal help. 


Il. THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHWARK (population 2} millions) 
is the most hardly pressed in the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

2. SCOPES OF ITS RIVERSIDE PARISHES are quite unable to 
have any assistant curates, lay and women workers without 
help from the Fund. 

3. THE DIOCESE, including as it does large areas of South 
London slums, is so poor that it cannot possibly bear the 
whole of its own financial burden. 

4. £15,000 A YEAR are needed to pay part salaries of 300 men 
and women of God working in the most difficult and poorest 
parishes. 

5. THE POPULATION increases so rapidly that six new 
Churches are needed in the Diocese without delay. 

6. AT LEAST £10,000 are required for the Building Fund. 

7. MANY OF THE CLERGY are very much underpaid. £4,000 


are required annually to relieve them from distress, 
Such are the pressing needs. 
Will you send generous help? 


Kindly reply to the Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Secretary, 


South London Church Fund 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets ae oe oe oe ee -. £56,000,000 
Annual Income .. i ee as ae £8 390,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annu ally among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combin ition of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return “and a favo — lity experience. 
‘Those who desire to obtain their life assurance co‘ at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 





EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C. Fisaer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 





Per doz. Per dos. 


Bottles. $- Bottles. 
Vin . Goemes ae eee oon ves 30/- 17/- 
Superieure eco ese 36/- 20/- 
a. seid on oe 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ese E2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Roilwey Station in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. - 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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GI Years 


using one Penone Nib 


SWaterman's ofcourse! 


Read this tribute: Aug, 6/25 
“The Pen I gave a testimonial 4 years ago, 
37 years’ using » is § still going strong, and the 
same nib writes like a piece of velvet after 
41 years’ use. 


Aatrec) Gormntoy 


If YOU want the most efficient pen that 
money can buy, INSIST on 


Waterman's ileal Fountam Pen 


“Regular” Type from 12/6; “ Safety’ Type from 17/6; 
" Self-Filling”” Type: No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 
27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. 
Presentation Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
hands. Every Pen fully guaranteed. OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. The “Pen Bock” free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., The Per Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








An important diary 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY wol. 5) 


(1808-1809) 


JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
edited by JAMES GREG 


With frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 


2i1s. net. 


The fifth volume of the Farington Diary is 
not less interesting than its predecessors. 
The first chapter discusses in interesting style 
the way of living at that period. Among 
famous people mentioned in this diary are 
Pitt, Fox, Turner, Mrs. Danby, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Dr. Johnson, Robert Burns, Dr. 
Currie, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other cele- 
brated artists. Incidents of the Peninsular 
War are described. It is very interesting to 
read about the period that we regard now as 
history, from a person who was an active 
participator in those stirring times. 


(Ready Shortly) 





London: Hutchinson & Co., 
Paternoster Row 




















XUM 


A well-chosen 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco out- 
weigh all price 
considerations 


GOLD BLOCK: 


CUT PLUG 


1-oz. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
}-lb. Tin . 5/2 














_ 


j eo your mover spirit 
from me and you take 
no risks, for there's not a 
shadow of doubt about 
PRATTS, PERFECTION 
It's 2 pure “uniform” spirit 
guaranteed not adulteratec 
with any other brand or 
grade. It’s the spirit thai 
means trouble-free motor 
ing, day alter day. every 
month in the year. And 
I'm always at hand, Sir ; just 
look out for me in my 
golden uniform when your 
tank is getting low, then 
pull up and fill up with 


PRATTS 
Gate 
Ton coven. evan 





"PRATTS 


nie es he ba api 
form everywhere Reliable always OA. wf 





ANCLO-AMERICAN O'L COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATC, LONDON. S \v.1 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-F ebruary) 


INDIA or CEYLON 








100 GUINEAS RETURN 


by J bo. ah 
| &* y 


‘A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 


entailing an absence 


—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would see the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
politic: al eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself To travel both ways between London and M arseilles hy 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car E-xpress will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 


For Illustrated Handbooks 
—an Equatorial Playground,” 
cabin plans, apply: 


1} _ @™ CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 

al ; a ) (F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 

PsO P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
——s LONDON, S.W. I. 

“at ttt ttt | 


ti 


Ceylon 
dates and 


‘el IVinter tn India” and 
with special stcamer 








—. 
-— 





** In the bright lexicon of youth 
There’s no such word as ‘ Fail. ” 


These words are attributed to the great Cardinal 
Richelieu, himself an adept in the art of training 
up men. If we would train our boys to con the 
bright lexicon and learn the words that are 
therein—Energy, Perseverance, Success—we 
must give them the best education we can, and 
there is no better way we can ensure this than by 
means of a 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


with 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


Write for Leaflet ** AC *’3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, ard 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson 


Street. 








& 
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South Ofeice 


Weekly Mail Service from Southampton 
via Madeira 
Fortnightly from London via Canary Islands 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares, December 11, 192S, & January 15, 1926. 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 FENCHURCH STREET,.LONDON, E.C. 3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1}. 
Branch Offices and Agents. 
weriiicee OUSTTTTTK TTT TTT TTT Teesess 


RESRUCCARLARTOALAGSARSELES CARL EMSREDRASRADREASZORBRRER EDD: 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“?t APPEAL 


to the men and women of cur Empire and, indeed, to all these 
who value the practical example of heroism and hur manity to give 
generously ir. support of this great Service. 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you ember the Life-Boats in your wil! ? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Torp Tlarwowny, Georcr F, Suet, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Gharing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


also rem 











| from whom any further information can be 


Prepaid Classified _Avbertisemens 











RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee «+ Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. Two Shillings, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 











PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first & pest on Tuesday of each week. 

For Sale and Co et. 
ee - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly. No premiums, Fixtures 


free Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston- supe r-Mare. 








Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 


THE HARPUR TRUST. 
EDFORD. 


The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ MODERN 
vacant on Thursday, December 17th, 1925. 





SCHOOL will become 


The initial stipend of the Head-Mistress will be £700 a year, rising by annua 
increments of £25 to £900. The Governors do not provide a residenc 

Candidates not execeding 40 years of age will be preferred 

The number of girls in the schoo! last term was 362 (day scholars 350. boarders 1 







Candidates should send forty-five copies (printed or typed) ot their application 
and testimonials (which should not exceed ULive), on or before Tuesday, Sc pte 
15th, 1925, to the Clerk of the Harpur Trust, The Harpur Trust Ot Lediord, 
obtained 





No personal or other application should be made by or on beha!f of any candidate 

to any Member of the Governing Body. : 
kK. D. HAY CURRIE, CGak 

The Harpur Trust Office, Bedford. 
August 7th, 1925 

MYHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
| ‘The Council are about to appoint a RE ADE R in SPANISH. Stipend, £500 per 
annum, rising by annua! increments of £25 to £600. Appointment in me first instance 
for five years. Duties to commence December 25th 1925. Last date rpplicatOns 


2 


October Sth. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Intcrna! Registrar, 








Ch 
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ANTED PRIEST take Sunday duty for coming tcrm in 
School Chape!, near Lon —. Re ply Box 1307, the Spectator, 13 York 
street, Covent Garden, London, W 4 


Ce ah Al ‘ ‘ ° 
HE JOURNAL OF CAREERS always gives help in the 
problem of choosing an occupation. It is wile in scope, well ene d, practical 
snd interesting ls, a copy from 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 


AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. — Unique Training 
in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.- 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CENTTON (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 




















—— ———————————— 


Medical and Anibersity Training. 








ML “SEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 

THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 

Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 
accommodation as early as possible. 

Examinations fer the Entrance and University Scholarships 
will be held on September 14th, 15th and 1¢th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 5th. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination in 
Chemistry and Physics. 

Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 

Research F'unds of over £25,000. 


The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators and 4 Tutors. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean, 
E. L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 
School Secretary, R. A. FOLEY. 





—_— HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY “OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will open on Thursday, October Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped 
to meet modern requirements. The Hospital contains 950 beds (of which number 
#49 are in constant occupation) and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Three Entrance Scholarships amounting to 
£381 are offered in Science. An Entrance Scholarship of the value of £75 is offered 
in Anatomy and Physiology to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Prizes amounting to £403 are awarded annually in all subjects of the curricula. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital 
om. 

JARCH FUNDS of approximately £40,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Research. 

FEES.—-MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee £21, Annual 
Fee £42. Final Course, Entrance Fee £10 10s., Annual Fee £42. 

DENTAL.—Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital 
Course, £130 in two equal annual instalments. 

(THLETICS, RESIDENCES, ete.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital grounds, College Dining Halli, ete. 

Ginn students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S8., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
— for anyone wis hing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

file End, E. 1. 

















Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 


TEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
4 PARIS ATELIERS, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES 
Professional Courses in Interior Architecture and Deccration: Theatre, Costume 
sad IMlustrative Design with Historie Research leading to creative work. Lectures 
ips, cte. Instruction in English and French. Visitors welcomed. 
illustrated Catalogue upon application to Secretary. 
9 PLACK DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


7. ee COLLEGE, LONDON. 
tron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
isitor: TITE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
The Col provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as 
a ( ENER AL Et CATION for Younger Girls. 

he recent extension of the College buildings, increased facilities are given 
whing of SCIENCE, In addition to preparation for other Public 
) ns students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TION. of the CONJOINT BOARD IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
ars training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
n SECRETARIAL TRAINING are also offered. ‘To all Resident Students 





















takin these or other Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting places 
O biterest in London. For all particulars of College, Preparatory School and Resi- 
nee. apply to the Warden, Mise CG. E. LEWER, A. 43-47 Harley Street, W. 1, 





EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE sc ‘HOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils, 
Certificates granted. 
Pr _ Principat, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


ie TEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Daneing, Hocke y, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tent ris, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Rygiene, Physiology, &e. Threc Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 














| | al HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
PRINCIPAL: — Miss E. C, HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, October Ist, 1925. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships. from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, 
tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 1926. For further 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
agg and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer : 
Mr. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Sch« larships Loan Fund and Grants 
aly ‘the Board of Education appiy to the Principal, Miss BE, E. LAWRENCE. 














Boys Schools and Colleges. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING. 
— THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
Off Greenhithe, Kent, 
Established 1862. 
Chairman ; Right Hon. Vix-countT [NcucaPs, G.C.M.G., &c. 
Vice-Chairman ; Admiral The Hon. Sir KE, FREMANTLE, G.C.B,, &c. 

For the training of Boys intending to become ‘OF FIC ERS IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. ‘Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 

Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of 
entry), also in the R.N.R, Other appointments are for the Royal Indian Marine and 
Bengal Vilot Service. Vacancies for next term, September 24th. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C, 3, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
4 Army Council. Magnificent ae in be autiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head- Master : i V. PLUM, M.A. 


Q AKLANDS gsc#H 00 L 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 











FOUNDERS: §1R JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.R., ¢ .E., B.S V. BLACKER DOUGL AS, Esg., F. J. BOTS, Esg., Sin 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.1.&., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MASTER : THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PH.D., FX.S, 
(St. Catbarine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
i JUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 1S acres. Own Farm. Peautl- 

ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 


Ix ING EDWARD Yi. SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND's. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. WApMORE, M.A., Oxon. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALHOUSIE CASTLE, near BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be opened 30th September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M. Mylne, 
M.A. (Oxon), late Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Preparatory School. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School in 

four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized 
by Army Council, O.T.C., Swimming, etc. Fees, £72—£85 per annum.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Sou 1erset, or Clerk, F. LEE MICHELL, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


INGWELL HALL, near Bath.—Mr. 8. L. Allan, M.A.(Oxon), 
prepares Boys for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Situated in Parish of High 
Littleton, in beautiful parkland, 500 fect above sea-level. Parents met at Bath. 
Prospectus on application. 


























TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNU AL EDIT mw, 

ATON’S Lis Tt OF SHOOLS. 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown Svo, 1,088 pages. 
Price, 5s.; postage, 9d. Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools for Girls, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training 
and Business Colleges, &c., &ce. Advice also given, free of all charge.—J. & J, 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


| Faas SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good educatior 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATC HELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.- W ESTERN DIV ISION, 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset, 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress ; 
Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, eirls over 14, £180, 


NCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND 8S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
STAF bly Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
offered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 























QT: STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, FOLKESTONE, KENT. 
K soarding School under Clewe: Sisters. Recognized by Poard of Education. 

The School is divided into Senior and Junior Houses standing in own grounds of 
nearly 20 acres, containing two playing fields, six tennis courts, Junior House sheltered 
by cliff, both Houses facing sea, Splendid health record 

SUCCESSES, 1925.—Highest Open Scholarship, St. Hugh's Oxford. Open Scholar- 
ship, Westfteld College, London, tntermediate Arts, Londen, & 

Fees. 120 guineas; girls over 13, 150 guineas, 
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IGHFIE D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—-Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge ff desired. 


A PUPIL (lady by birth) would be received as Boarder in a 
1} 








large ‘* mconied ” School, on the South Coast, to work with others for 
ndon Intermediate Arts, at half fees (60 gns. per annum).—Apply at once, box 
60, King’s Library, St. Leonards 


FP HORNBANK SCHOOL, MALVERN WELLS. — For Girls. 





Bracing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record.—Principal, Miss Rogera. 





Miss IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


QO’ ERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 

N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
-charming uae residence, 650 ft. above sea level, Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


EDGE POINT, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT. 


A first-class Boarding School for Girls from 7 years of age upwards. 
The School stands in grounds of two acres facing the sea. 
Special attention paid to health. Entire charge taken if desired. 
Tilustrated prospectus from the Head-Mistress, Miss BECKINGHAM (late of 
Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough). 


W ENT WORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman: Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Lournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


- t catiaatee GIRLS BC HOOL, SEASCALE., 














Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
B to 15 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


YH E GRAN @ E, BUxXT ON. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: The Misses L. C. DODD, and H. 8. HOLLOWAY. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
Sache. 8 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
ISTRESS. 
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Gj CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLg, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Be 


Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CON TINENT, will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) i t 
prospectuses anc ay two rthy Ini 
The age of the pupil, district. preferred, and rough idea of fees should oe 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, ‘toe E.C.4 "ese 
—$—$_—_ 








TYHE CHOICE OF A BOARDING SCHOOL, 


BURROW'S SCHOI ASTIC AGENCY, 
(R93) 175 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


y Places the extensive knowledge of an expert, 
Mr. N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. (Paris), without charge at your disposal, 


Publishers of the 
“SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND,” Ce. 








————— 
Authors, Oypetwriting, &c. 
RexALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, 





Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 1068 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





- + r ys Peete +, 
AR 8N Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert gubds ance real itehne 

Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 


‘ry’ » GRR rp 
VYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating —-WEATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 





Hanta, 


L' PERARY 'TYPEWRITING of every description ¢ arefully and 


promptly executed. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy, 3d per 1,000.— 

















Miss NANCY McFARLANK, (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitt on-llen 
FPYYPING MSS., Stories, Plays, Parts, 8d. 1,000 (carbon 244,), 
aS Circulars, ‘Testimoniais, etc.. duplicated also) music, Trans} ations, 
Articies negotiated.—W. DRY, West Park, Epson, Surrey 
Te 


Botels, Wudros, Kc. 


ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. — Largest and 

finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 

of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy Summer Resort. Every conifort. Inter. 

esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 
fine views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotd 

adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent 
cuisine. chef ; electric light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. asy reach sea shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable ar for hire. 
Summer and winter seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 














Private Tuition, Kc. 


LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.—Exoel. 
lent motoring centrefor Trossachs, Rob Koy Country Large Garden. Lawn Tennis, 





OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 
@ HARRY DUXBURY-—Expreasion, ete. lg ryt re ee etc. 
_ Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386. 


E LOCUTION. —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 

a brochure of his Private _Lessons in Elocution ; Vocabulary ; Sequence ; 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Voice Production : Breathing ; Reciting—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 


WN ADEMOISELLE VILBERT, 61 Ladbroke Road, Notting 
Hill Gate, receives and visits Pupils, French Grammar, Conversation. Under- 
takes secretarial wor ork, translations. 














Foreign. 


OME.—SIGNORINA BOSCHETTI, M.B.E., receives girls 
leaving school in her CASA DI STUDIO, 82 VIA SAVOIA. Highly recom- 
mended by Mrs. G, M. TREVELYAN, British Italian League, 74 Grosvenor St.,W.1. 


YWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE-LUTRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 

VENUE. —-FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of French. 

Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. Highest 
references.—Principal, Miss RUPFER, — Escort from London, 


PONTAINEBLEAU, FR. ANCE.—Mr. ( ‘, Copland Perry, M.A,, 
Ph.D., Lic. és L. Preparation for FOREIGN. OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
UNIVERSITY (RESPONSIONS, &c.)EXAMINATIONS, Residence in French family, 
French jecturer. Golf, Tennis, Riding.— Write Be x 1 306, Spectator, York | St., W.C. 




















Scholastic Dasuien. 
GcHuooLs A ND TUTORS. 


_—— information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents ome “T “ requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Kc. 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agen 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Ww 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 Ine): 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY + -3n &e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are pone acquainted with nearly ail School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
eat aitishme nts giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Aguculture ved Horticulture. 

ho CHABGK WHATEVER 15 MADE TO PARENTS, 











THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel 


if situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Grounds 46 scres, 


ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.— The finest Golfing 
Centre in Great B ritain. N Nine Golf Courses within eany | reach. _ Lawn Tennis, 








Tours, &c. 








Si HENRY LUNN, LTD 

11 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
415 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 1 U0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail, 


illustrated Booklet post free. 


5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 





THIRD WORLD TOU 
; Visiting 
NDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
Organized and accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F-.R.G.S.,, 
leaves London on November 14th. 
October 3rd, ROMANTIC SPAIN (five weeks). 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 35.6. 19 





For the Table, Xe. 
\ JHOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


stones only. Cash with order, 7 lbs., 23s. 3d., post free. Put up in strom 
cartons.—THE BREWHURST MILLING ©O., Loxwood, Sussex. 


ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. 
Sample bottle per post, 7s.—WICKHAM & CO., LTD., Bideford. Est, 1817, 


OULTRY.—splendid Roasting Chickens, 6s.-7s. pair. Larger 
size, 8s. Largest Ducks, 8&s.; Boiling Fowls, 5s. 9d. (trussed). Delicious 
Butter, 3 i. 6s. Postage paid.—-Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosse arbery, » Cork. 




















Miscellaneous. 
—— 
p= SCHOOLS.—Use “FLORIGENE” — (Regd) 


on all floors during Summer Vacation. Each application allays the dust 

and dirt for a whole term or longer, purifies the ait, minimises infection and coughing, 

preserves floors. Greatly saves labour, time and money. Easily applied by unskilled, 
THE “ DUST-ALLAYER ” CO., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 1. 
Kst. over 20 years. (Government, County and Boro’ Contractors.) 
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BTIFICT AL SUNLIGHT FOR ALL. 

A “SUNRAY ” treatment under skilled supervision, in privé ate and comfortable 
cubicles, at very low tees, is given at the 

Victoria 5087. VICTORIA OR THOPAE) DIC CLINIC, 96 Victoria St., S.W. 1, 


TEU RASTHENTA, ALCOHOL ISM, Ete.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing — near London. Apply 
jax 1308, the Spert the Spectator, 13 York Street. Covent G arden. London, W.4 





OME GOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
S Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, ‘Trays. Certain 
success Assure’ d to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOL RED. Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
» should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.”’ 
‘RAINBOW ” POTTERY CO., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex, 












vlied was 
pe beforehand we 
Write for details 
——a < Q ab Al 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—\our own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
jrom £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London. Wil. 
EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for Sale. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 
repaired. ‘Terms Cash. References and Estimates given.—SWORDER, 33 Ware 
Road, Hertford, Herts. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chs Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ’Phone : Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 


ATEW CLOTHES FOR OLD.—Cut your Tailors’ Bills in half by 

















having your Overcoat, Suit, Clerical Garments, Costumes, etc., turned and | 


ye-tailored by the Actual Tailors. Write for Des. Price List. Send Garments for 
Free Estimate.—-Suit Turning Co., Ltd. (Dept. Sp.). Reg. Office & Works : 52 Hounds- 
ditch, London. E.C.1. "Phone Aver ‘nite S721, Works open for inspection at all times. 








RTIFICIAL TEE STH (OLD) Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on  aaeae “12s. on Silver, 15s. on, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
aa. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 M: M arket Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





RE you looking for quick, easy method of killing Cockroaches ? 

Hlattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will clear 

yours. Guaranteed. Tins Is 4d 2s, 6d., 43. 6d., post free. Sole Makers :— 

HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffie Mies or "Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Larger Sizes for r export, lower rates 





NOW READY. 








THE SEPTEMBER 
Church Missionary Review 


+ } f allan 
nlains the following 


CENTENARY OF THE C.M.S. IN AUSTRALIA, Cc. R. Watsu 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN UGANDA, 
Rt. Rev. H. Gresrorp Jonrs, D.D. 
EDUCATION IN UGANDA, Rev. G. T. Maniry, M.A, 
ONE WAY TO VICTORY IN CEYLON, Rev. J. Pact S. R. Giuson, M.A. 
ASYNOD AT WORK IN THE MISSLON FIELD, Tue Bisnor or Lacos 
THE CALL OF JAPAN. A. Hi. 
THE PRESENT OVIUM ATTITUDE IN CHINA. 
W. H. Grauam Asrianp, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 


From Publis ng dD: opt, 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY _ 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
And from all Booksellers. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 





hives NEW RENAISSANCE 


One single new force which has recently been 
introduce 4 into the life of the nation is gr radually 
preparing another renaissance. That movement 
is silently affectin; g the great mass of the public, 
and focussing their attention upon ‘the intel- 
lectual forces which are moulding humanity.’ 
There is nothing spectacular about this move- 
ment, but it is sending every one now and again 
to the bookseller for further information. We 
are equipped to help you. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Maylair 1223 and 1224 
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The Index to Volume 134 of the Spectator for the half-year ending 
June 27th, 1925, is now ready. Acopy will be sent post free to Readers, 
enclosing 4d. in stamps, Upon appentien to the Publishers, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 








| oa A handy record of what the League has done during 





A great Sport book 





THE STORY or BRITISH 
SPORTING PRINTS 


by CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER 


Author of “ Newmarket.” 
In one large handsome volume, with 4 


coloured and 16 black-and-white illustrations, 
30s. ict. 


Captain Frank Siltzer gives, for the 





first time, a lively and adequate account of 
this branch of British art . . . a book that 
will do much for their fame, and it will be 
greatly welcome.”—The Daily Telegraph. 
‘Writes entertainingly.”—The Times, 


| London: Hutchinson & Co., 


Paternoster Row ; 














som RACIAL HEALTH 


| = —the noblest of vossessiors, the chiefest of blessings—is theirs who = 
acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL ‘PROBLEMS as = 
conveyed in the following popular volumes. = 











= WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 © 
= (Birth Control). Treating the subject frankly, fully, but ; 
= without erotism. By Dr. G. COUR’ 1 E \ AY BEALE, j 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 & 
= A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood, 3 
| 2 gy Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALI =| 
|= INTIMATE LETTERS TO ‘HUSBANDS AND 3 
= WIVES 6/9 = 
}= *rovides brilliant solutions for problems of the heart, 3: 
;= by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 2 
|= THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 =|) 
= A book that makes the “change” a happy period. 3 
| = sy WALTER M. GALLICHAN, = 
|= SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 10/6 = 
| = _ The only authentic edition (illustrated). By Dr. R. T. TR: ALI = 
| = Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Lificiency. ’ 
= GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 3 
= 4 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., = 
| 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 4 
| Fuli Catalogue and specimen Magazine free on request. j 
{= gAMPVIWMTSTUNAAEVUNATUDRULUGU AGELESS Ae 
| anit 
nu 
| : 
, THE LEAGUE = [| 
§ 3 


OF NATIONS | 
A SURVEY 


1920—1925 


its five years of existence. Official but readable. 
= Price One Shilling net 
: Published by 


CONSTABLE AND COMPANY, LTD. |— 
10 & 12 ORANGE cada LONDON, W.C. 2. [2 
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George Allen € Unwin, Ltd. 
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A Grammar of Politics 
By HAROLD J. LASKI. 18s, 


“The book has remarkable merits. . . . His learning is remarkable, and he can apply it unpe -dantically. He can be 

brilliant and subtle in abstract thought, as he shows in Part I., yet he is one of the tew political thinkers who realize 

that political thought must never divorce itself from the everyday world of actual politics and existing political institutions,” 
—Nation. 





—_——___. 


The Equipment of the Social Worker Reconstruction: 


By ELIZABETH MACADAM. 6s. Five Years of Work by the League of Nations 
The writer, who is an experienced social worker and By MAURICE FANSHAWE. 5s. 
intimately connected with the movement for social study, ji . i 
’ The book includes ‘copies of the official documents, 


describes the provision at present-made by the universities 
for training, and relates it to the needs of workers in each 
group included in the comprehensive term “ Social 
Services,” 


statistics, lists of Commissions and references, and all 
details necessary for understanding each activity of the 
League. 


Land Tenure and Unemployment What the League of Nations is 


By FRANK GEARY, B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law. 10s. 64. By H. WILSON HARRIS? 2s. 6d. 
‘No reference library and no person who takes a serious “We have at last the ideal book. . . . Without the least 
inte rest in agriculture and the land can afford to be without doubt the most useful, the most impartial and the best 
it."—Saturday Review. informed volume ... that has yet appeared.”—Cuardian. 


Send for Complete List of Books on * THE. LEAGUE OF NATIONS ” 


“A JAPANESE MASTERPIECE "— Times. 


The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASARI. — Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d. 


“That rare thing, a first-rate work of art."—Counniry Life. 








From President to Prison The Reformation in Northern Engnat 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKAI, 10s. 61. By J. S. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. 

“An able, vivid book that is likely to become the friend “Mr. Fletcher’s work can be warmly recommended from 
of many.”—Nation, its interest and value.”—Daily Alati. 


Between the Old World andthe New _— Progress and the Past: 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 12s. 6d. . A Glance Down the Ages 
“We have nothing but gratitude for Miss Willcocks’ By GEORGE F. WATES. Author of “ The Religion 
courageous interpretation of the literary tendencies of the ot Wise Men,” ete. 5s 
vast century.”—New S/atesman. i... : 
: : In these brief studies the author, who is chiefly concerned 


in the ethical progress of the race, reviews some ot the 
The Ethics of the Gospel 7s, 6d. «Feat epochs in workd-history. 


By THE REV. F. A. M. SPENCER, B.D. Just Out. — —— 
Christian Monasticism 


This book contains an exposition of Christ’s moral teach- 


ing, in the light of modern ethics and psychology. Our ty IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 10s. 6d. 
Lord’s views on the use of force, on property and wealth, r f : 
on marriage and the sex-instinct, on the nature and “ Shows wide and accurate study and genuine ind 
development of sin, are clearly set forth. ence and sympathy.”—7imes. 





Leaving the Hermitage The Singi ng Man and Other Poems 
A Poem by ROHAN KODA. 
Translated by JIRO NAGURA. Os. 


is Koda ss. probably the greatest of living Japanese “We find no pretence of high poetry, but the dignity of 
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